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Down China's mighty Yangtze River, lumber moves today—for at least partial reconstruction of war-ravaged cities. 


China’s Economy Since 
the Japanese Surrender 


EEP-ROOTED political and social 

conflicts, expressed in civil war ex- 
tending across important sections of the 
country, were characteristics still dom- 
inating conditions in China at the end 
of August 1946, just a year after conclu- 
sion of the Pacific War. 

Such formerly important centers as 
Tientsin, Hankow, Tsingtao, and even, 
though to a somewhat lesser extent, 
Canton and the Southeast China ports 
have been more or less isolated from 
their hinterlands and from the interna- 
tional channels of commerce, and the 
momentum of wartime activity in Kun- 
ming, Chungking, and other interior 
centers appears to have sharply declined. 
As a result, the resumption of foreign 
trade, and the economic and industrial 
rehabilitation of China, have been fo- 
cused in Shanghai. The economic con- 
Sequences of more than 8 years of war 
and the present threat of full-scale civil 
war, moreover, are defined with partic- 
ular clarity in Shanghai because this city 
of more than 3,375,000 inhabitants re- 
mains the financial, commercial, and 
industrial heart of China. 

The trade of Shanghai—China’s lead- 
ing port, through which more than three- 


By JoHN SteNHouseE, Far Eastern 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 
(Based on Reports From China, 
Especially Those From A. BLanp 
Caper, U.S. Commercial Attaché, 
Shangha)' 


quarters of the postwar trade of China 
has been funneled—has been handi- 
capped by many obstacles, both physical 
and economic, since the port was re- 
opened to international commerce in 
September 1945. Inadequacy of facilities 
for transportation of commercial cargo 
to and from inland points has created a 
bottleneck, causing a critical shortage of 
wharf and warehouse space and serious 
congestion of the harbor. For the first 9 
months following liberation, Shanghai 
warehouses were jammed with ex-Jap- 
anese cargo and relief supplies. Ships 
bringing in still more cargo have been 
unable to discharge and frequently have 


'The figures included in this factual ac- 
count of China’s present economic situation 
are for July and August, inasmuch as no later 
figures are available. 


been required to wait outside the port for 
periods of from several days to 2 weeks. 
Unpredictable lighterage and landing 
charges, often exceeding in the aggregate 
the trans-Pacific freight cost on the 
cargo, have added to the problems faced 
by Shanghai traders. Excessive pilfer- 
age—not confined to the activities of 
coolies and lowly handlers of cargo—has 
created further difficulties for business- 
men. Importers have on occasion seen 
items of their merchandise imports on 
sale at stalls in the streets even before 
they have been able to clear them 
through the customhouses. 

Of the economic factors that have 
tended to hold back rehabilitation of 
trade, the manner in which relief sup- 
plies have been handled appears to have 
caused the most vociferous comment 
from Shanghai’s commercial circles. 
Additional handicaps stem from the un- 
certainty felt in regard to the applica- 
tion of trade and exchange-control 
regulations. Export trade, particularly, 
has suffered seriously from the mainte- 
nance of an exchange rate which does 
not adequately reflect the depreciated 
domestic purchasing power of the 
Chinese dollar. 
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Industrial output in Shanghai, China’s 
foremost manufacturing center, has been 
limited by the high cost and acute short- 
age of raw materials and fuel—the lat- 
ter, in turn, partly responsible for re- 
duced electric-power supply—and the 
continued rise in the cost of living, which 
has generated labor unrest and in- 
creased labor costs. These factors, com- 
bined with the diversion of idle money 
from productive employment to specula- 
tion as a major activity, have had the 
effect of limiting Shanghai’s industrial 
production to little better than half of 
its 1940 level. 


Rehabilitation of Industry 


Although many factors in the indus- 
trial picture remain unfavorable, the 
Government reportedly is taking steps to- 
ward rehabilitation of industry. Repairs 
to the oil refinery at Kaohsiung (Takao) 
in Taiwan (Formosa) are being made, 
reportedly under the direction of engi- 
neers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
under the auspices of the China Petro- 
leum Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
National Resources Commission. This 
plant, formerly owned by the Japanese, 
was damaged during the war. Its capac- 
ity is said to be about 3,000,000 gallons 
of finished petroleum products monthly; 
it is reported that production may be 
resumed in February 1947. 

A rich coal deposit, estimated at 15,- 

- 000,000 tons, is reported to have been 
discovered in the Kiangyu area, 75 miles 
northeast of Chengtu, Szechwan. The 
deposit, lying close to the salt fields, will, 
when developed, help to solve the fuel 
problem of Szechwan’s salt and other 
industries, and may supply coal for the 
neighboring Provinces of Kansu and 
Shensi. 

An agreement between the Chinese 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and 
the Chinese National Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration provides for the 
manufacture in China of farm tools and 
machinery, ranging from simple hand 
tools to complicated irrigation equip- 
ment. Some $US7,300,000 worth of 
UNRRA agricultural machinery produc- 
tion equipment has been turned over by 
CNRRA to the National Agricultural En- 
gineering Corporation for the manu- 
facture of farm tools as a Government- 
owned public-utility service. 

In addition to the restoration of the 
oil refinery at Kaohsiung, Chinese Gov- 
ernment plans envisage the restoration 
of two large aluminum factories in Tai- 
wan, one in Hwalienkan (Karenko) and 
the other in Koahsiung. According to 
reports, $US12,000,000 will be required 
for the project, and the plans involve 
the possible use of bauxite from Shan- 
tung Province. Although 21 out of the 43 
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sugar refineries * in Taiwan had been re- 
stored to working condition by August 
1946, the prewar output of approximately 
1,500,000 metric tons annually cannot be 
realized again for many years. Farmers 
in Taiwan have turned more extensively 
to the cultivation of rice, and it has even 
been suggested that the sugar-refining 
machinery of Taiwan could be more prof- 
itably operated if moved to Szechwan. 

Domestic production of both cigarettes 
and cement has been adversely affected 
by the competition of imported products 
and by highly inflated production costs. 
The newly organized Cement Manufac- 
turers Association at Shanghai has peti- 
tioned the Ministries of Finance and 
Economic Affairs for protection, includ- 
ing an increase in the import duty on 
cement. 


Sale of Ex-Japanese Plants 


In an effort to stabilize the economic 
situation, the Government announced 
plans during the year to transfer shortly 
all former Japanese industries, with the 
exception of heavy industry, to private 
ownership. Heavy industry, including 
textiles, the Government reportedly 
stated, would continue to require Govern- 
ment ownership and control, but it has 
been indicated that the Government- 
owned textile industry will be transferred 
to private ownership within 2 years, on a 
factory-by-factory basis, by the sale of 
shares. 

The remainder of the Japanese indus- 
tries to be transferred to private owner- 
ship in the Shanghai area alone are 
valued at $US500,000,000, and will be dis- 
posed of with preference to industrialists 
who moved into Free China during the 
war and who thereby suffered losses. In 
connection with the disposal of Japanese 
industrial property in China, it may be 
noted that some Chinese industrialists 
have urged the Government to lease, 
rather than sell such property. 


Remedial Measures Sou ght 


Unfavorable conditions, so marked in 
Shanghai, have also affected to a some- 
what lesser degree the rehabilitation of 


? Mention often made of the 51 sugar mills 
in Taiwan actually refers to the 51 separate 
units, located at 43 different places. 














EDITOR’S NOTE 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY de- 
sires to thank the Chinese News 
Service for its courtesy in lending 
the four pictures that are used to 
illustrate this article. 
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trade and industry in other centers, such 
as Tientsin in North China. 

For the first 7 months of 1946 Ching’s 
total imports exceeded exports by aboy 
7 to 1, whereas earlier in the year thi 
ratio had been even more unfavorable 
Important agricultural producing cen. 
ters have been ravaged by war or are 
cut off from the ports and centers of 
international trade as a result of wide. 
spread civil strife. Currency inflation 
has reached astronomical proportions 
largely as a means of financing continues 
heavy military expenditures. However 
there were distinct signs at the end af 
August that the era of quick and hand. 
some profits out of inflationary condi. 
tions was drawing to a close. Both Chi. 
nese and foreign business groups hay. 
expressed concern over what appears to 
them to be the approach of a business 
crisis, and representations were made to 
the Government in August by a delega. 
tion from the Chinese Chamber of Com. 
merce, Shanghai. The delegation js 
reported to have petitioned for improve. 
ment in transportation facilities, the es- 
tablishment of an over-all national eco- 
nomic plan, loans and subsidies to in- 
dustry and shipping interests, and the 
reestablishment of harmony between la- 
bor and capital. 

Moreover, it was reportedly proposed 
to the Government through the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, that 
local banks be required to specialize in 
their particular fields, that international 
trade be promoted through the estab- 
lishment of an industrial rehabilitation 
investment company and the subsidizing 
of exports, and that imports be linked 
with exports. 

A joint reserve board of commercial 
and native banks and exchange banks 
and shops in Shanghai was in process of 
organization early in August, and invita- 
tions to join had been sent to all finan- 
cial institutions, including local foreign 
banks and four Government banks. 
Local financial interests hope that when 
the new board is established the Central 
Bank of China will resume its role of reg- 
ulating the local financial] situation by 
extending rediscount and call-loan facil- 
ities to member banks. 


Tariff Basis Suggested 


An article in the Sin Wan Pao, Shang- 
hai daily newspaper, August 7, 1946, 
stated that the Supreme Nationa] De- 
fense Council’s committee on law, eCco- 
nomics, and finance had passed in draft 
form the basic principles on which con- 
templated revisions of foreign-trade reg- 
ulations and customs tariffs are to be 
made. The draft principles included 
provisions for a protective tariff, in which 
the import of industrial and agricultural 
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tools would be encouraged by low import- 
duty rates, or expressly exempted from 
import duty, and discriminatory rates 
would be placed on luxuries and on goods 
competing with local infant industries. 
Also included in the draft proposals, and 
confirmed by the President of the Execu- 
tive Yuan on August 17, 1946, was a pro- 
yision for the abolition of all export 
duties.’ Although rumors suggesting the 
imminent revision of the import tariff— 
and perhaps reflecting the popular de- 
mand by local manufacturers for tariff 
protection—have been prevalent, no de- 
finitive statement had been made in this 
respect by the end of August. 

In connection with the current demand 
in China for revision of the import tariff 
to include protective features, it may be 
noted that the method practiced by the 
Chinese Maritime Customs—of basing 
dutiable value of imports on wholesale 
prices ruling in port of arrival—results 
in a measure of protection for local prod- 
ucts which is substantial under the pres- 
ent highly inflated price structure. In 
many cases, wholesale prices in Shang-+ 
hai and elsewhere in China are double 
or more than double the actual c. i. f. 
cost of imported goods. Furthermore, 
the Temporary Foreign Trade Control 
Regulations provide for a 50-percent lux- 
ury surtax on existing import tariff rates 
applicable to a few so-called luxury 
items. Importation of certain other non- 
essential items is prohibited under the 
trade-control regulations, and foreign 
exchange to cover cost of importation of 
another group can be obtained only with 
special approval of the Central Bank of 
China. 


Exchange 


Effective August 19, 1946, the official 
Central Bank of China selling rate for 
United States dollars was adjusted to 
$CN3,350 to $US1, or 65.8 percent over 
the previous rate. It was announced at 
that time by the President of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, T. V. Soong, that the adjust- 
ment of the rate was aimed to effect 
equilibrium between the external and in- 
ternal purchasing power of Chinese cur- 
rency. The action was designed, he said, 
to encourage exports, check overimport- 
ing, encourage remittances from oversea 
Chinese, and stimulate agricultural and 
industrial production. Dr. Soong also 
stated that the Government intends to 
Sustain the domestic value of the cur- 
rency by gold-market operations. He 
remarked that the previous rate— 
$CN2,020 to $US1—had permitted a high 
level of imports to meet the dearth cre- 





*The Chinese Maritime Customs an- 
nounced on September 7, 1946, the abolition 
of all export duties. Duties on most of 
China’s important export commodities had 
amounted to 5 or 714 percent ad valorem. 


CHINA’S ECONOMY SINCE THE JAPANESE SURRENDER 

















Shopping district in a great inland city of China. 


ated by 8 years of war. but intimated that 
excessive profits were being realized in 
some commodities, whereas in others 
prices had fallen and competition with 
domestic production had _ developed. 
During the latter part of August the 
open-market rate fluctuated around the 
readjusted official rate. 


Currency and Finance 


Among other causes of complaint— 
such as high cost of materials and labor, 
the competition of imported goods, and 
the difficulties and cost of transporta- 
tion—Shanghai industrialists continue 
to list high interest rates. After read- 
justment of the exchange value of the 
Chinese dollar, the Central Bank of 
China continued to sell United States 
dollars forward for a premium of only 
$CN100 per month. At the former rate 
of $CN2,020 to $USl1, a premium of 
$CN100 meant only 5 percent interest per 
month, and at the readjusted rate, 
slightly under 3 percent. The nominal 
rediscount and call loan rates of the 
Central Bank of China remained at 
$CN0.60 and $CN0.50 per $CN1,000 per 
day, whereas the discount rate of com- 
mercial banks remained at 15 percent 
per month. Black-market interest rates 
rose steadily from about 12 percent early 
in August to about 18 percent at the end 


of the month. Rates as high as 20 to 25 
percent also were reported. Reasons for 
this included (according to the American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai) in- 
creased sales of former enemy goods 
which caused money to be withdrawn 
from the banks for their purchase, thus 
shortening supply and boosting rates. 
The anticipation of a heavier volume of 
share speculation was a contributory 
cause, aS was also the heavy buying of 
United States dollar notes and gold bars, 
motivated apparently by expectation of 
a readjustment of the exchange rate. 
Prohibition of the practice of quoting 
prices and billing goods in terms of for- 
eign currencies was announced by the 
Central Bank of China on August 5, 1946. 
At the same time, the use of foreign cur- 
rencies for the purchase of goods and 
services in China was sharply restricted. 
At the end of August there were con- 
tinued efforts to tighten the money mar- 
ket and to prevent speculative activity. 
Government loans to industry—other 
than in exceptional cases—were further 
postponed, and large sales of gold.bars 
of 10 shih liang each (equivalent to 
10.8322 troy ounces) were made by the 
Central Bank of China at approximately 
$CN2,250,000, equivalent to about $US61 
per troy ounce. Rice and other com- 
modities in Government hands were sold, 
as were also enemy and puppet property. 
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Threshing wheat on a Chinese cooperative experimental farm. 


Brokers, 234 in number, paid $CN4,680,- 
000,000 in cash as guaranty money, pre- 
liminary to the opening of the new stock 
exchange, scheduled for September 9. 
Share markets thus remained fairly sta- 
ble, domestic issues declining a little, and 
foreign company shares advancing some- 
what. 

The readjusted rate of exchange at 
$CN3,350 to $US1 still does not fully re- 
flect the depreciated domestic purchas- 
ing power of the Chinese National dollar. 
On the basis of the wholesale price index 
in Shanghai at the end of August, the 
exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar should have been approximately 
$CN5,900 to $US1, or about 76 percent 
above its readjusted rate. 


Gold Sales Check Price Rises 


Gold bars on the open market showed 
a steady rise from $CN1,885,000 per bar 
on August 1 to $CN2,032,000 on August 
17. Following the official announcement 
of the exchange readjustment, gold bars 
opened on August 19, at $CN2,650,000, 
immediately rising to a peak of $CN2,- 
900,000. The Central Bank of China 
moved into the market at noon with 
heavy sales, and at the close of the 
day bars were selling at $CN2,340,000. 
Thereafter, as a result of continued sales 
by the Central Bank, open market quo- 
tations continued steadily downward, 
fluctuating between a high of $CN2,660,- 
000 and a low of $CN2,045,000, with bars 
selling at $CN2,064,000 at the close of 
business on August 31, 1946. 


The fact that the Central Bank ap- 
parently held plentiful supplies of gold 
bars which it was able to sell when specu- 
lative activity pushed prices up, has been 
a stabilizing factor. The exchange mar- 
ket for United States dollar notes and 
the local commodity markets are directly 
influenced, according to the American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, by the 
general level of gold-bar prices. Hence, 
the general commodity-price structure 
in Shanghai can be influenced directly 
by the policy of the Central Bank in re- 
spect to gold transactions. 

Gold-bar sales at the high prevailing 
rates enable the Central Bank to make 
a huge profit. The United States dollar 
equivalent of gold-bar selling rates, at 
the prevailing official rate of exchange 
for United States currency, often nets 
the bank a profit of 100 percent or more 
in Chinese National currency, assuming 
that the gold has cost around $US35 per 
ounce and is sold at double, or more 
than double, the equivalent of that price. 
Contraction of the currency is achieved 
as a secondary objective when large sales 
of gold bars are made, thus tending to 
reduce the volume of free money avail- 
able for speculative purposes. 


Agricultural Prices Affected 


The direct effect of gold prices on the 
price of agricultural products can be ap- 
preciated more fully when it is realized 
that farmers bringing produce into 
Shanghai for sale are now accustomed 
to purchasing gold rings, bracelets, ear- 
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rings, or other ornaments of gold: some. 
times, even an ounce or two of gold jg 
taken, thus providing the more tangible 
value of hard metal, as opposed to the 
less stable paper currency. 


Increased-Revenue Prospects 


The Chinese Minister of Information 
was reported in the Shanghai press qdyr. 
ing August as stating that China’s finan. 
cial position had greatly improved, jp 
that the note issue showed no increase ip 
July over June. No figure as to the total 
note issue outstanding was stated, but 
the total issue in circulation is obviously 
extremely large in view of the rate of 
emission during the first half of 1946 
estimated by informed circles to have 
reached about $CN400,000,000,000 per 
month. 

The Minister of Information report- 
edly stated that monthly income from 
the sale of enemy goods to the extent of 
$CN30,000,000,000, and from net profits 
of the Government-owned China Textile 
Industries, Inc., amounting to about 
$CN10,000,C00,000 beginning July 1, 1946, 
are accruing to the National Treasury, 
The Chinese Government also expects to 
obtain revenue from the resale of surplus 
property acquired from the United States 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, con- 
cerning which a joint announcement was 
made by Chinese authorities and the FLC 
on August 31, 1946. 

Revenues of the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms in Shanghai for July reportedly 
were $CN27,900,000,000, as compared 
with $CN21,000,000,000 for June. Of the 
July total, $CN24,700,000,000 represented 
import duties and $CN800,000,000 export 
duties, whereas import surtaxes, export 
surtaxes, and luxury surtaxes contrib- 
uted $CN120,000,000, $CN40,000,000, and 
$CN850,000,000, respectively. In addi- 
tion, $CN130,000,000 reportedly was de- 
rived from surtaxes on special commodi- 
ties. 

Prices 

Determined efforts were pledged by the 
highest Government agencies, municipal 
governments, and Chinese chambers of 
commerce, to do everything possible to 
hold in check prices of purely domestic 
goods and services, and thereby prevent 
nullification of the benefits planned from 
the August 19 readjustmen: of the official 
exchange rate. 

The Government announced that large 
stocks of Government-held goods—in- 
cluding gold bars, rice, edible oils, sugar, 
cotton yarn, and cloth—would be re- 
leased for sale to check skyrocketing 
prices of these basic commodities and 
thus influence other prices. The Gov- 


ernment also announced that the Fuel 
Control Commission, Shanghai, had been 
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TABLE 1. 


CHINA’S ECONOMY SINCE 


~Shanghai Commodity Prices 


{In Chinese National dollars] 





" End of 
. O1S 9. vs ’ 
Item August 24 August 17 March 1946 
' at oll units of 110 pounds 81, 200 77, 000 54, 000 
ean 7 s 7 7 A 
( asoline, ex pump 4 gallon 740 as 40 ogee 
‘hanghai white milled flour units of 49 pounds n. & 13, 100 10, 000 
Shane al for household use metrie tons 470, 000 390, 000 650, 000 
Soft enc Mack do 340, 000 340, 000 290, 000 
pre ar units of 5 gallons 14, 500 10, 500 13, 000 
e . 
Black market do 150, 000 140, 000 80, 000 
Rice: cial etaoleenle units of 172 pounds 58, 000 58, 000 
Official retail do 63, 500 63, 500 - 
Black market wholesale do 63, 000 58, 000 n. a. 
Black market retail do 68, 000 63, 000 32, 500 
Cotton yarn 20's units of 400 pounds 1, 700, 000 1, 410, 000 1, 700, 000 
Cotton cloth ordinary (blue units of 40 yards 100, 000 93, 000 90, 000 
C “4 an 8, 500 6, 400 n. a. 
Tung oil 105, 000 77, 000 n. a. 
Silk, white raw 70 to 80 dernier units of 13344 pounds 2, 800, 000 2, 275, 000 n.a 
Bristles units of 50 kilograms 420, 000 380, 000 n. a. 
eet cedium Keemun black do 160, 000 80, 000 n. a. 
First grade Lung Ching green do..--| 165, 000 160, 000 enka. 


| | 





| Official exchange rate in March, as on Aug. 17, 1946, was CN$2,020 to US$1. 


For comparative price trends in the 


first quarter of 1946, see the article entitled “Shanghai Suffers From Onerous Living Costs,”” FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY, May 11, 1946 
n.a., Not availabl 


instructed not to increase the price of 
fuel, particularly of slack coal for indus- 
trial use. Domestic postal and telegraph 
services, railways, shipping, and other 
public enterprises were likewise ordered 
not to raise rates, though the cost of 
cables from China abroad has increased 
steadily and at the end of August was 
reported to be about $US1 per word. To 
check the possible misuse of funds in 
speculation, the joint board of the four 
Government banks was instructed to 
postpone the grant of Government loans 


to industry, except where deemed imme- 
diately necessary. 

As to imported goods, it was assumed 
that some price increases were inevitable. 
It was hoped, however, that because of 
recent arrivals of certain commodities 
the increase would not be excessive. Nev- 
ertheless, increases in the prices of im- 
ported canned food products, wines, and 
cigarettes were particularly marked, 
ranging from 30 to 50 percent. Indus- 
trial goods experienced a lesser increase 
in price, and luxury items, such as plastic 





China looks toward rehabilitation, and proposed new construction arouses keen interest. 
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articles, watches, and lighters, showed 
no price increase in Many cases because 
the prices of these goods were already at 
fantastic levels. 

A comparison of prices of some of the 
basic commodities on August 17, 1946, the 
last day of business before the readjust- 
ment of the exchange rate, and on Au- 
gust 24, a week thereafter, is provided in 
table 1, which also lists for comparative 
purposes some prices prevailing at the 
end of March 1946. 

The black-market price of sugar had 
already reached a peak of CN$165,000 
on August 19, before the depreciation of 
the exchange value of the currency. Be- 
tween August 17 and 24 there was no 
change in the price in Shanghai of meat 
and eggs—fresh pork was $CN2,800 per 
pound, and ‘fresh eggs, $CN240 each. 
Fresh vegetables increased in price about 
10 percent during the week following the 
readjustment of the exchange value of 
the Chinese dollar. 

By the end of August—during the sec- 
ond week after the readjustment of the 
official exchange rate—efforts to prevent 
domestic goods and services from rising 
sharply in price had met with a fair 
measure of success. In general, prices of 
services and purely domestic goods re- 
mained unchanged or receded slightly, as 
did also those of some very expensive 
import commodities. These favorable 
developments, however, were offset by 
the fact that immediately preceding the 
adjustment of the exchange rate, air 
passenger transport and hotel rates had 
jumped sharply—Shanghai hotels were 
authorized to raise rates 60 percent on 
August 1, 1946—and the prices of Various 
commodities continued to climb during 
the preceding weeks, prompted perhaps 
by foresighted operations. The price of 
fresh milk, for instance, was raised to 
US$0.80 per quart on August 1. 

Indicative of the continued rise in 
wholesale prices at Shanghai since the 
end of March 1946, when prices were al- 
ready highly inflated above prewar levels, 
are the indexes of wholesale prices of 
basic commodities in Shanghai published 
by the Economic Research Department 
of the Central Bank of China. On the 
basis of the index for the period January 
to June 1937 as 100, the general index 
at the end of March was about 290,000. 
At the end of June, July, and August, 
the indexes were respectively 370,000, 
422,000, and 482,000. 


Some Prices Press Upward 


Despite efforts to hold the line, some 
prices continued to rise in Shanghai 
through the latter part of August. Gas- 
oline prices at the pump rose from 
$CN740 to $CN1,150 per gallon during the 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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O TIME could be more appropriate 
to review the oversea opportunities 
for the distribution of United States toi- 
let preparations. Currently the sales of 
these products in foreign markets should 
be in the range of $30,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 a year—at least equivalent to 
10 percent of our production and 3 to 6 
times our prewar peak sales abroad. 
For two decades prior to the recent 
war, the United States was the leading 
producer of these products; yet France, 
with about one-half our output, was the 
outstanding supplier in world trade. The 
fact that our foreign sales were largest 
in 1928 and smallest in 1942 probably 
reflects our limited interest in the con- 
sumption prospects of other areas, 
throughout that period. Significantly, 
export sales of toiletries seldom exceeded 
5 percent of production in any year, and 
relatively few firms were engaged con- 
sistently in this trade. 


Great Growth Realizable 


Today, though official production fig- 
ures subsequent to 1939 are not avail- 


Packaging an American toilet preparation in the Buenos Aires establishment of a U. S. firm. 
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Chief, Chemical and Drug Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce 


able, there are indications that output 
is much greater than formerly. At man- 
ufacturing level it is claimed to approxi- 
mate half a billion dollars. If this be 
the case, when we consider radio and 
magazine advertising expenditures in ex- 
cess of $50,000,000 a year and comparable 
allotments for other promotional media, 
designed to personalize these products 
for age groups, sex, and skin texture, 
there is a possibility that within the next 
two decades, the field of toilet prepara- 
tions could become the billion-dollar in- 
dustry which the trade envisages. 
Notwithstanding this, it is question- 
able whether many firms within the in- 
dustry realize the progress that has been 
made and visualize future growth of the 
United States toiletries producers. In 
1849, almost 100 years ago, only a meager 
production was recorded—but even as 
late as 1909 it was less than $15,000,000 
and in 1914 less than $17,000,000. 
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Thereafter varying increases in the y,. 
cinity of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 & year 
mark the ensuing 31 years, inclusive of 
1945, and this tempo (or better) is likely 
to continue as response to the “pride 
in appearance” movement gathers mo. 
mentum. 

Of course, there are some firms whieh 
are not inclined to be so optimistic 
Nevertheless, irrespective of opinions to 
the contrary, it is obvious that the ip. 
dustry could expand sales substantially 
if more interest were displayed in mar. 
keting possibilities beyond our shores. 
(See the chart “U. S. Exports of Toilet 
Preparations 1914-1945.”) Some firms 
in this industry were hard-working ex- 
porters as far back as 1914, when for- 
eign sales of $1,535,000 were recorded, 
But as of 1945, though the production 
of United States toilet preparations Had 
conceivably grown twentyfold to thirty- 








fold, foreign sales were $15,737,601 or 
only 10 times more than they were in 
1914. On the basis of _ production- 
growth, our sales abroad in 1945 should 
have been not less than $30,000,000, and 
1946 statistics will probably register this 
gain. 

Actually, the best relative export effort 
was put forth in 1919, immediately fol- 
lowing World War I, when foreign sales 
were $7,324,422 or 1214 percent of pro- 
duction in that year. Were this percent- 
age applied to the estimated production 
of $500,000,000 in 1945 our foreign sales 
of toiletries could have aspired for 
$60,000,000, a goal possible of attainment. 


Analysis Strengthens Thesis 


To test this premise further, however, 
we should consider by groups the type of 
products involved. For example, in 1945 
we exported the following to 108 coun- 
tries: 


Hair preparations_-__-__--_- ___. $2,912, 574 
Lipsticks and rouge (ratio 4:1)_- 2, 660,407 
Dentifrices (creams 15 times 

other forms) __---- _.. 2,526, 161 
Talcum, face, and compact pow- 

der (ratio 2:1)__-_-_-.------- 2,276, 788 
Perfumery and toilet waters 1, 996, 911 


Cold, vanishing, and other creams 


and lotions__...._._____------ 1,400,841 

Depilatories, deodorants, mani- 
curing and miscellaneous 1, 954, 959 
~15, 737, 601 
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Whether or not any of these product 
groups may be said to represent our best 
effort in catering to world demand is for 
each field to determine. Offhand, the 
reaction may be satisfactory, since any 
one group is as large as our total toilet 
preparations exported in 1914 and hair 
preparations alone are almost twice as 
large. However, it is not too gratifying, 
knowing as we do that most of the sales 
may be attributed to certain brands 
within particular groups. Yet in a sense 
it is encouraging when we Know that up 
to 1938 dentifrices, the leader, accounted 
for one-third of our entire toiletries sales 
abroad and now two groups have sur- 
passed the former pace setter and four 
others, as well, are striving for suprem- 
acy. 

What has taken place within each of 
these groups in foreign trade in the 
period 1938-1945 is best depicted graphi- 
cally. (See the chart “U. S. Exports of 
Toilet Preparations—Dollar Value 1938— 
1945.”) Reference thereto reveals that 
perfumes and toilet waters increased ten- 
fold, hair preparations 6 times, rouges 
and lipsticks 4 times, and all other mis- 
cellaneous toiletries except dentifrices 
were twice the value of 1938. 

The graphic presentation of the vari- 
able pattern of our 1945 sales for each 
toiletry group by continental areas is 
further enlightening. (See chart on p. 
11.) More than one-fourth of our sales 
to South America consisted of dentifrices 
and that area took better than one-third 
of this group total. On the other hand, 
the Africa-Asia-Oceania area, the lead- 
ing outlet for our overseas sales in all 
groups except dentifrices, perfumes, and 
toilet waters, acquired 42 percent of our 


722565—46 2 


total sales of talcum and compact 
powders; 38 percent of cold cream, van- 
ishing and other creams, lotions and 
balms; 36 percent of hair preparations; 
and 32 percent of rouges and lipsticks. 
In view of this, would it not seem as 
though the Western Hemisphere, both 
North and South America, could be more 
prominent as a market for toilet prepa- 
rations? Europe, if cultivated even as 
sparsely as in prior days could well be 
our principal market area as it was 
formerly. With little likelihood of local 
competition from European producers for 
some time to come, prospects are de- 
cidedly attractive. Though not con- 
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sidered exports, the $5,500,000 sales of 
these toiletry groups to our outlying pos- 
sessions (notably Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Alaska) might be studied by way of 
further inspiration. 


Sales Possibilities Beckon 


To facilitate a constructive approach 
to far-seeing development of the sales 
possibilities within each area, the table 
on page 10 and again a graphic picture of 
1945 toiletry sales by countries (see p. 11) 
should be helpful. Initially the market 
rank of the various areas is impressive. 
After which it is observed that there are 
34 countries which purchased toilet prep- 
arations from the United States in that 
year, ranging from sales of $102,000 to 
Iceland and inclusive of Hawaii with 
$3,534,000. Not to be overlooked is the 
fact that 50 of our 108 foreign markets 
were located in the Africa-Asia-Oceania 
area where purchases amounted to two- 
fifths of our total foreign sales of toilet- 
ries to all areas. 

Though not shown on a table or chart 
of 1945 markets, it is even more impor- 
tant to know that sales to the North 
American Continent, inclusive of the 
Canal Zone, were double those of the 
earlier peak year (1928) and that this 
was also the case with the Africa-Asia 
Oceania area, whereas sales to South 
America were almost four times as large 
and conversely European sales were but 
one-third as much. 

There is also merit in putting aside 
group areas. By arranging the 25 major 
markets in order of sales volume, we find 
that these alone were the recipients of 84 
percent of United States toiletry sales 
abroad in 1945. (See chart on p.11.) Ad- 
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ditionally, since 83 minor markets re- 
ceived only one-sixth of our total sales of 
toilet preparations, the average firm may 
well focus attention on those markets 
which are fairly well acquainted with our 
merchandise. This is particularly true 
for the firm which contemplates entering 
foreign trade as a new venture, and such 
firms may do so with greater assurance 
of success if their operations are confined 
to one country per continental area at a 


time. 
Stimulating Challenge 


When we consider the nationally-ad- 
vertised-product houses whose merchan- 
dise has already acquired a degree of 
universal acceptance, the job of promot- 
ing greater sales within 83 relatively un- 
familiar markets constitutes a challenge 
which could be met with enthusiasm. 
Included in this category are many coun- 
tries with very sizable populations ¥ hich 
were prominent prewar markets and 
could be strategic distribution points for 
increasing toiletries sales. For example, 
even in 1928 the United Kingdom (‘taking 
more than $2,000,000) and China (tak- 
ing $800,000) were our first and third best 
markets. Furthermore by 1938 the Neth- 
erlands and its Asiatic possessions (form- 
erly negligible) became our sixth largest 
market with imports of $600,000. Even 
France, Denmark, and Japan were lead- 
ing outlets for our toiletries in earlier 
years and can be so in the future. 

The most fascinating feature of the 
picture is to see such countries as Egypt, 
Italy, Iran, Guatemala, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, and Belgium listed as principal 
markets in 1945. In addition to the 83 
minor markets there may be many others 
which merely await earnest effort as an 
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introduction to a more important posi- 
tion in our sales of toilet preparations. 

In general, much, if not all, of our loss 
in sales to former large consuming areas 
and our seeming lack of interest in 
smaller markets or prospects was due to 
war and resultant limitations. Now that 
restrictions are withdrawn and _ the 
economic situation in most countries is 
improving, if we are on the job we should 
have little difficulty in attaining and re- 
taining at least a $30,000,000 export of 
toiletries in the years ahead. 

In the past, when a country imported 
considerable quantities, not infrequently 
some United States toiletry firms en- 
gaged in localized production. Our for- 
eign-trade statistics then registered de- 
clines, but this was not so much a sign 
of a saturated market for our products 
as it was an indication that too few en- 
terprising firms were participating, 


Active Promotion Needed 


In any case, we emphasize the need 
for more active international-trade pro- 
moters. Furthermore, satisfactory over- 
sea sales of toilet preparations are not 
made by mail or simple agency transac- 
tions. The prospective customer abroad 
is fundamentally aware of our famous 
brands through the medium of our mag- 
azines, movies, radio, and related adver- 
tising, and responds when service is ren- 
dered on a par with domestic selling or 
at least when comparable to that of local 
competitors. Every firm should know 
why a relatively small number of United 
States toiletry firms enjoy most of our 
exports, why hair preparations jumped 
from obscurity to leadership in 1945, why 
dentifrices have loomed so large in the 
total trade over decades. Traveling 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 
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abroad, astute business observers would 
see the familiar Broadway-type neon 
Signs featured in the public square, the 
supermodern booths at fairs and exhibi- 
tions, the combination traveling show 
and sound truck, the radio and theater 
presentations and competitions, the lav- 
ish window and counter displays with 
attendant demonstrators, and the popu- 
lar brands sought and used by tourists. 

Prospective agents visiting the United 
States from foreign shores are becoming 
more numerous, but, with few exceptions, 
they are seeking the widely-advertised- 
brand connections. More to the point, 
they stress the necessity of equitably al- 
locating to agents abroad a greater share 
of funds for promotional expenditures. 
There are some as well who are seeking 
the production franchise of well-known 
products, and, while cooperative ar- 
rangements of this character may be 
amply justified in many instances, those 
of our firms with a true appreciation of 
the possibilities involved have manifested 
little interest. Some of the finest and 
most up-to-date plants in many foreign 
countries are those of United States toi- 
let-preparation manufacturers —and 
these are by no means a rarity or con- 
fined to a few countries. Incidentally, 
there are others who in recent months 
have discussed with the Department of 
Commerce plans involving this particular 
possibility. 


Sound Bases for Success 


In conclusion: The United States toi- 
let-preparations industry with its 600 or 
more establishments is by and large com- 
posed of small business operations. De- 
spite this, when any firm, decides to sell 

(Continued on p. 32) 





TWENTY FIVE MAJOR OFFSHORE MARKETS 
FOR TOILETRIES-1945 





[ Millions of Doliors ] 
RANK COUNTRY ? i 2 $ 
| Hewell 3.534 
2 Puerto Rico 1.667 
5 Philippines 1.427 
4 UnionofSo af | 322 
5 Mexico 1016 
6 indie and Dep ore 
7 Golombia 655 
8 Brozii e246 
9 Venervelo sie 
10 Paneme andC Zz .740 | 
11 Eoypt 637 
12 itely 620 
13 Canedeong NF 615 
14 Gube S47 
15 Australia 353 
16 Gureceo 343 
17 Peru 320 OFFSHORE SHIPMENTS 
18 tren 320 Foreign Markets $15,737,601 
19 Aloske sie Outlying Possessions 6,551,106 
20 Guatemala 273 we 521,200,708 
21. Germany 266 
22 Eecvedor 206 
23 Argentine 199 
24 Ei Selvedor 190 


25 Belgium 168 


83 Other Morkets 3.569 
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What U.S.COAL Means to 
Europe:A Statistical Review 


This Article Is Primarily a Study of the Medium and Long-Range Prospects 
for a Trade That Mushroomed Sensationally in Consequence of the Disasters 
of War—But, Also, Its Facts Bring Home Europe’s Present Desperate Need of 
the Eagerly Welcomed Coal Shipments Whose Rising Tempo Was Hit by Strike J 


URING THE FIRST 8 MONTHS of 
this year the United States shipped 
12,000,000 long tons of coal to Europe— 
an annual rate of 18,000,000 tons. Coal 
and coke exports to the 11 major Euro- 
pean countries of destination during this 
period were valued at $71,300,000 and 
represented approximately 5 percent of 
the value and 55 percent of the volume 
of all United States exports to those des- 
tinations. If the estimated freight cost 
of that portion of our coal and coke ex- 
ports Which was carried on American- 
flag vessels is added to the export valua- 
tion, the dollar charges against these 
11 European nations resulting from their 
coal trade with the United States approx- 
imates an annual rate of $290,000,000. 
The magnitude of this phenomenal de- 
velopment in our postwar coal trade with 
Europe is fully appreciated only when we 


By R. L. Trisko, Fuels and Lubri- 
cants Section, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


understand that the 1938-39 average of 
our coal-and-coke exports to these same 
countries was a mere 100,820 long tons, 
valued at $774,767. 


Abnormal Forces at Work 


When an inter-continental coal trade 
of such proportions develops, it can be 
assumed that highly abnormal economic 
forces are at work. In this instance they 
are a combination of the substantially 
reduced coal production and the in- 
creased coal requirements for reconstruc- 
tion which have followed in the wake of 


Taste I.—United States Prports of Coal 





{1,000 long tons] 
Jan.-Aug 
Destination 1930 1935 1940 1045 1946 annual 
rate 

Canada. 14, 407 9, 492 14,4 22, 206 20, 450 
Other Western Hemisphere__ 1, 527 623 1, 992 1,474 1,974 
Europe and Africa 506 14 f 1,465 18,018 
Asia. ‘a : 14 6 27 i) 166 
Grand total. -_. a 16, 454 10, 135 17, O83 28, 244 10, 608 
Bituminous 14, 176 8, 699 14, 701 24, 048 35, O7 
Anthracite 2, 278 1, 436 » 382 O06; 5 OO1 








Source: U.S. Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
TasLe Il.—Frports of Coal and Briquets by Three Leading European Erporters, 1935 
[1,000 long tons] 
Export yuntric | 
Destination | } i 
if tec 
a nh ! Germar | | nd 
Europe. - 0), 77 26, SHA | fh] f 10 
Africa. (V2 527 | 143 11 
North America 2, 032 18S 20 
South America ogg 79 10% Ost 
Others is 19 93 BSS 
Total 38, 706 28, 34 &, 20! 251 





! Includes coal delivered into ships’ bunkers for fuel. 
Source: Statistische Ubersicht Uber die Kohlenwirtschaft, 


Reichskohlenrat 


war in Europe. Our 1946 coal exports 
to Europe can therefore be regarded as 
an emergency measure, actually financed 
in part with UNRRA funds and dollar 
loans to recipient nations for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. The question which oc- 
curs to the observer, however, concerns 
the probable duration of the emergency, 
and the possibility that the abnormal 
forces underlying this new trade, while 
tending to subside in intensity, may con- 
tinue to operate on a diminished scale 
with some degree of permanence. The 
answer is of signal import to the United 
States coal industry, whose greatest need 
in normal the discovery of 
markets to absorb its excess production 
capacity. While the outlines of the 
future cannot now be foreseen with 
clarity, fortunately the facts are at hand 
with which to construct a rough-hewn 
projection of our European coal trade of 
tomorrow. 


times is 


War Brought Drastic Changes 


There were only four important net ex- 
porters of coal before World War II— 
the United Kingdom, Germany, the 
United States, and Poland, which among 
them accounted for about 80 percent of 
world exports. Many of the nations that 
exported the balance were themselves net 
From 90 to 95 percent of 
United States exports were destined for 
Canada, and most of the remainder went 
to other nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The European nations 
shipped 85 percent of their exports to 
destinations within Europe, 5 percent to 
Africa, and most of the rest to countries 
in North and South America. Europe 
was therefore self-sufficient in coal. The 


importers. 


three 


Continent absorbed substantial amounts 
from England and when considered as & 
unit was a net exporter. 

When the European war ended, pro- 
duction on the Continent was far below 
normal and woefully inadequate to meet 
Since the United Kingdom 


demands. 
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was unable to resume shipments to the 
Continent on the prewar scale, the re- 
sponsibility for meeting the deficit fell 
to the United States, the only other im- 
portant coal producer in the world. The 
European Coal Organization was formed 
py most of the importing nations for the 
purpose of allocating coal supplies within 
Europe and proportioning American im- 
ports according to the relative needs of 
the member countries. The United 
States cooperated by controlling coal ex- 
ports, and licensing shipments to mem- 
bers generally in accord with ECO rec- 
ommendations. In order to achieve the 
highest efficiency in the use of rail and 
port loading facilities, and thereby maxi- 
mize shipments, the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment acted as the sole buyer and 
shipper to ECO countries. 

The whole effort was designed to pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of Europe, and it 
was in this manner that the phenomenal 
volume of coal exports to Europe since 
the war was accomplished. More than 
a year has passed, and the program con- 
tinues as before, except that the Treas- 
ury is withdrawing and each importing 
nation is procuring its own requirements. 


Outlook for “Coal Come-Back”’ 


The question of how long we shall con- 
tinue to ship coal to Europe, and in what 
amounts, will in the first instance be de- 
termined by the ability of Europe to re- 
store its own production to normal levels. 
The present low rate of output is due to 
a variety of factors, of which the most 
important are war damage to mine prop- 
erties themselves, loss and deterioration 
of labor force, and destruction of miners’ 
dwellings. 
ditions is a gradual process that will take 


The alleviation of these con- 


years, 

On the other hand, there are indica- 
tions that a balance between supply and 
demand may be hastened through the 
operation of other influences. If Ger- 
many’s own requirements, for example, 
are reduced by a policy of limited indus- 
trial activity, it is probable that the coun- 
try’s export surplus will eventually ex- 
ceed that which prevailed in prewar 
years, and thus absorb some of the deficit 
in other consuming countries occasioned 
by decreased exports from Great Britain. 
Poland may develop as a much larger 
exporter in the future than it formerly 
was. It now has certain Silesian mines 
which formerly belonged to Germany 
and is concentrating its efforts on de- 
veloping a vigorous export trade. Po- 
land’s mines are being rehabilitated rap- 
idly, and its exports during the first 6 
months of this year amounted to nearly 
6,500,000 tons, two-thirds of which went 
to Russia. 


WHAT U. S. COAL MEANS TO EUROPE: 


A STATISTICAL REVIEW 
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Maritime Commission Photo 


Loading coal, destined for Europe, aboard a U. S. ship. 


British Question Marks 


Britain’s prewar coal exports were a 
vital part of its foreign trade. The 
United Kingdom is doing its best to re- 
gain its former position in the market. 
However, the problems besetting the do- 
mestic industry in Britain are such as 
to leave scant hope in any quarter that 
the cited goal will be attained for many 
years to come. British production has 
declined from 231,000,000 tons in 1939 to 
169,000,000 in 1945, a loss of 27 percent, 
whereas domestic requirements have 
sharply increased over the prewar period. 

The result has been virtual elimina- 
tion of export surplus. Shipments 
abroad during the first 8 months of 1946 
were at a rate of 5,000,000 tons annu- 
ally—less than 14 percent of 1938 ex- 
ports—and consisted chiefly of low-grade 
coal not salable in England. The home 
supply is so short that the Government 
is refunding the import duty on fuel oil 
in order to encourage its consumption in 
lieu of coal. This radical step may be 
designed to make greater amounts of 
coal available for export, or it may indi- 
cate lack of faith in the ability of the 
coal industry to recover its former pro- 
duction levels. 


Sustained Need Seen 


The current and projected supply situ- 
ation in Europe can be summarized by 
stating that at present the demand for 
coal exceeds supply from all sources, 
and that the area is capable of absorb- 
ing even greater amounts of United 


States coal than we have thus far 
shipped. As the restoration of normal 
production on the Continent is a long- 
term project and it may also be many 
years before England is able to resume 
its former position in the Continental 
supply picture (if this is possible), there 
will be a sustained need for United States 
coal imports beyond the immediate re- 
construction period. 

While this import requirement itself 
will diminish as internal supply and de- 
mand are more closely balanced, actual 
imports will be modified by the availabil- 
ity of dollar balances in Europe and the 
problems involved in European adjust- 
ment to a new import trade with the 
United States of such magnitude. For 
the disruption of normal supply and the 
transfer of business to the United States, 
for substantial amounts of coal on a 
continuing basis, will at best require a 
severe dislocation of trade within 
Europe. 


Degree of Dislocation 


The extent of this disclocation can be 
appraised from a comparison of the costs 
of current European coal imports from 
the United States with the volume of 
dollars made available to Europe from 
merchandise and service transactions 
with the United States, current and pre- 
war. The first column of table ITI shows 
the dollar value of United States coal 
exports to selected European countries 
during the period January—August, 1946, 
expressed aS an annual rate, plus the 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Venezuelan Railways 
To Buy New Rolling Stock 


A purchasing program designed to re- 
place almost entirely the existing equip- 
ment on Venezuela’s Federally owned 
railways has been announced by the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Communications, 
according to advice from the American 
Embassy at Caracas. 

In connection with the plan, the State 
Railways Administration wants to pur- 
chase 14 Diesel-electric locomotives, 10- 
rail-busses of 50-passenger capacity 
each, 58 freight cars of 20-ton capacity 
each, 2 passenger coaches, 8 inspection 
cars, spare parts for existing rolling 
stock (mostly of German or British 
manufacture), machinery and tools for 
shops, rails, switches, and the like. 

Specifications for the most desirable 
type of locomotive for each of the main 
Government-owned lines are listed by 
the Administration, as follows: 

Gran Ferrocarril de Venezuela.—Diesel 
electrics weighing 45 metric tons and of 650 
horsepower, capable of pulling trainloads of 
200 tons, or eight loaded freight cars. 

Ferrocarril Central de Venezuela.—Diesel 
electrics weighing 50 tons and of 750 horse- 
power, capable of hauling trainloads of 150 
tons, or five loaded freight cars. 

Ferrocarril de Santa Barbara-El Vigia— 
Same as for the Gran F. C. de Venezuela, 
but weight of rails is to be changed to 65 
pounds per yard. 

The most suitable types of locomo- 
tives and cars now being manufactured 
are desired, and the Administration is 
anxious to have all nationally owned 
roads uniformly equipped so that a con- 
stant and adequate supply of spare parts 
can be maintained. 

Interested United States firms can ob- 
tain complete information regarding re- 
quirements by writing directly to the 
State Railways Administration at Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. 


Attention: U. S. Importers 
of Fruit and Marmalades 


The Agrupacion de Conserveros of the 
Provinces of Alicante, Albacete, and 
Murcia, at Valencia, Spain, offers for 
export to the United States 30,000 tons 
of preserved fruit or marmalade, as 
follows: 


Fruit pulp (apricot, peach, orange, apple, 
quince, etc.), 55 percent sugar, packed in 
Price per kilogram 


boxes of 1 to 5 kilograms. 


f. o. b. Cartagena, 12.50 pesetas, gross weight 
for net, or alternatively. 

Fruit marmalade (apricot, peach, orange, 
apple, quince, etc.), 50 percent sugar, in 
paraffin-sealed wooden barrels of 10 to 20 
kilograms. Antifermenting agent at buyer’s 
option. Price per kilogram f. o. b. Cartagena, 
12.00 pesetas, gross for net. 

According to advice from the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Valencia, the group is 
also interested in importing tin plate and 
sugar for use in packing the fruit. 

Agrupacion de Conserveros is an asso- 
ciation formed by about 90 owners of 
canning factories. 


American importers and _ exporters 
who are interested in pursuing this trade 
opportunity should address their ip. 
quiries directly to Agrupacién de Cop. 
serveros of the Provinces of Alicante, 
Albacete, and Murcia, Valencia, Spain, 


Iranian Visitor Here To 
Seek Trade With U. S. 


The Tehran Chamber of Commerce 
seeks the cooperation of American busi- 
nessmen in its program for expanded 
trade. To this end, its vice president, 











Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 


formation concerning each 


export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $l each. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any pro- 
jected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export 
opportunities are in short supply or that 
full facilities for private trade may not 
have been reestablished in some of the 
H areas from which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States for- 
eign traders are proceeding now with ne- 
gotiations for business when conditions 


permit.) 








Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Following Sections] 
Agricultural Implements and Equipment: 
17, 18. 

Automotive Vehicles, Parts, Accessories, 
and Tools: 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Bristles: 47 

Chemical Products: 38, 50 

Chinaware, Glassware, and Pottery: 11, 20, 
55. 

Clothing and Accessories: 26, 43, 44, 59. 

Coke-Oven Bricks: 39. 

Construction Materials: 22 

Cosmetics: 21. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 16, 
24, 53, 56 

Fats, Oils, and Greases: 41 

Fibers: 28, 45, 47, 49 

Foodstuffs: 24, 31, 34 

General Merchandise: 9, 24 

Hardware: 24. 

Herbs and Seeds: 31 

Household Equipment and Appliances: 17, 
18, 24, 55. 

Industrial Alcohol: 35 

Iron and Steel Products: 6, 22 

Jewelry: 20, 55 

Leather and Leather Products: 20, 24, 58. 

Luggage: 55. 

Machinery: 1, 4, 10, 12, 15, 17, 18, 22, 52, 56. 

Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
20, 23 

Musk: 25 

Novelties: 24, 55 

Optical Instruments: 33 

Paper and Paper Products: 32, 40 

Pharmaceuticals: 20, 51. 

Photographic Equipment: 16 

Plastics and Plastic Products: 27. 

Radios: 9, 10, 13, 54. 

Refrigerators: 13 

Ships: 12. 

Specialties: 16, 20. 

Stationers’ Supplies: 40, 45. 

Stone Products: 20 

Surgical Instruments and Equipment: 48. 

Textiles: 2, 20, 24, 28, 29, 30, 36, 37, 42, 59. 

Tools: 7, 24 

Toys: 24. 
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Ali Wekili, is visiting the United States 
to study the possibilities of establishing 
new trading connections and improving 
already existing ones. 

In addition to his mission as @ repre- 
sentative of the chamber of commerce, 
Mr. Wekili will want to contact various 
manufacturers on behalf of his own firm, 
the Wekili Trading Co., of Tehran, Iran, 
which imports automotive products, 
pharmaceutical products, iron and steel, 
paper, and cotton and woolen fabrics, 
and exports silk cocoons. He will also 
attend the automotive exhibition to be 
held this month in Atlantic City under 
the sponsorship of the Overseas Auto- 
motive Club. 

Mr. Wekili expects to remain in the 
United States for about 3 months, and 
his schedule includes New York, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. Interested American firms 
can contact him % Consulate General 
of Iran, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 


British Co-op Wants 
Cheese-Packing Machinery 


An English cooperative group iS 
anxious to contact United States ma- 
chinery manufacturers and food-pack- 
ing concerns, according to advice from 
the American Embassy in London. 

The organization, Overseas Farmers’ 
Co-operative Federations Limited, is in- 
terested in obtaining detailed informa- 
tion on the method, widely used in this 
country, of packing small portions of 
cheese in certain types of foil and cello- 
phane. It is the buying agent for co- 
operative associations in Australia, Ti- 
maru, New Zealand, and South Africa, on 
whose behalf the inquiry is made. 

Interested businessmen in the United 
States should write direct to O. R. 
Amass, Buying Department, Overseas 
Farmers’ Co-operative Federations Lim- 
ited, Staple Hall, Stone House Court, 
Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 3. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—Robert M. Lambert, manag- 
ing director of Toledo-Berkel Pty. Ltd., 59-63 
Bourke Street, Melbourne, is interested in 
agency or manufacturing connections with 
concerns making food-preparation machin- 
ery. Scheduled to arrive December 9, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o R. W. Cameron & Co., Inc., 10 
Bridge Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Toledo, Kansas City, and La 
Porte, Ind. 

2. Belgium—Roger and Albert De Stoop, 
representing Tissage et Filature Camille De 
Stoop, Boulevard Julien Liebaert, Courtrai, 
are interested in exporting linens and cotton 
fabrics. Scheduled to arrive December 5, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 to 5 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Bunge Corp., 80 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y, Itinerary: New York 


NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 











A New Service for U. S. 
Foreign Traders 


With this issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, the Commercial 
Intelligence Division introduces a 
new feature of “New World Trade 
Leads,” under the heading of 
“Agency Opportunities.” 

This section will carry the names 
of foreign firms and individuals 
who have expressed their interest 
in representing United States world 
traders. It will serve to supple- 
ment trade lists and other related 
services of the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division designed to assist 
exporters and importers in the se- 
lection of competent representation 
abroad. 




















City, Detroit, Worcester, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington. 

3. Belgium—Jean L. A. de Crane D’Heys- 
selaer, representing Establissements de Crane 
& Marsily, 6 Koningin Elisabethlaan, Ant- 
werp, is interested in automotive tools, spare 
parts, and accessories. Scheduled to arrive 
November 29, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: Biltmore Hotel, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Newark, N. J., At- 
lantic City, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Buffalo, Springfield, Mass., and Boston. 

4. Belgium—Marcel Hiernaux, representing 
S. A. Verreries des Hamendes, Merxem, Ant- 
werp, and Union des Verreries Mécaniques 
Belges and Cristalleries de Val St. Lambert, 
is interested in purchasing bottle-manufac- 
turing equipment, conveyors and annealing 
furnaces, and machinery for manufacturing 
mirrors and crystal. Scheduled to arrive in 
December via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U.S. address: Hotel St. Regis, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and other 
cities as necessary. 

World Trade Directory Reports on the three 
firms are being prepared. 

5. Belgium—Rene Straatman, representing 
Société Belge de Matérial Automobile, 90 Rue 
du Dobbelenberg, Haren-Nord (Near Brus- 
sels), is interested in obtaining agencies for 
automotive products, and in arranging cer- 
tain contracts. Scheduled to arrive Decem- 
ber 8, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Banque Belge pour 
l’Etranger (Overseas Limited) , 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit and Mus- 
kegon, Mich., and cities in California. 

6. Brazil—Ernst Deutsch, representing 
Somet, Ltda., Av. Nilo Pecanha 155, Salas 
309/10, Rio de Janeiro, and Socomet, Ltda., 
157 10th floor, Rua Florencio de Abreu, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in contacting and rep- 
resenting manufacturers of copper, iron and 
steel pipes, sheets, and bars. Scheduled to 
arrive December 2, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Hotel 
Lexington, Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
eighth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Washington. 

7. Brazil—Waldemiro Pereira, representing 
Onorato Rubino, Avenida Graca Aranha 19, 
seventh floor, Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in obtaining representation for a complete 
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line of tools. Scheduled to arrive December 
6, via New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
U. S. Address: c/o Overseas Automotive Club, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and Atlantic City, N. J. 

8. Colombia—Paul Vasquez and Jorge 
Mora Londono, representing Autotécnica Co- 
lombiana, Ltda., Carrera 50 No. 37—7, Medellin, 
are interested in automotive equipment and 
replacements. Scheduled to arrive early in 
November for a visit of 2 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc., 27-29 
Water Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Detroit, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kenosha, 
and Milwaukee. 

9. Ecuador— Romeo Cordovez Cayzedo, 
Jorge Washington 268, Quito, is interested in 
automobiles, trucks, auto accessories, radios, 
trailers, and general merchandise. Sched- 
uled to arrive December 19, via Miami. 
Length of visit: Approximately 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o 34 Rolling Hill Road, Man- 
hasset, Long Island, New York. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Akron, 
Detroit, and San Francisco. 

10. Ecuador—Berthold Weiser, represent- 
ing Heredia Crespo y Cia., 390 Venezuela, 
P. O. Box 320, Quito, is interested in textile 
and electrical machinery, automobiles, and 
radios. Scheduled to arrive in mid-Novem- 
ber, via Miami, for a visit of about 3 months. 
U. S. address: Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, and Detroit. 

11. England—Irene Morley, representing 
Mackay Gaskell, Ltd., 23 Lime Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 3, is interested in selling dinner- 
ware and ornamental pottery, such as jugs, 
vases, and bowls. Miss Morley is now in the 
United States for about 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Department of Commerce Regional 
Office, 60th floor, Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and cities on 
the West Coast. 

A World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

12. Greece—Stavros Velissaropoulos and 
Theodore Tsaconacos, representing Th. Vel- 
issaropoulos & Bros., Inc., Neon Phaleron, 
Athens, are interested in buying cargo steam- 
ers and cotton spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive in mid-De- 
cember for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel St. Moritz, 50 Central Park 
South, New York, N. Y. Itinerary for Mr. 
Velissaropoulos: New York City, Boston, and 
Providence. Itinerary for Mr. Tsaconacos: 
New York City and Washington. 

A World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

13. Iran—Antoine Aysseh, representing 
Kardar, S. A., Khiaban Saadi, Tehran, is 
interested in arranging agencies for selling 
cars, trucks, motorcycles, refrigerators, ra- 
dios, and similar products. He will also visit 
the automotive exhibit in Atlantic City as 
Kardar’s representative. Scheduled to arrive 
December 1, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: % F. A. Ket- 
taneh, Squibb Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Atlantic City, Washington, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh. 

14. Iran—C. deBono, 415 Khiaban Saadi, 
representing himself and Mel’s Book Shop, 
732 Khiaban Shah, Tehran, is interested in 
arranging exclusive agencies for automotive 
accessories and parts and in investigating the 
possibilities of improving delivery to Tehran 
of books and magazines. He will also attend 
the automotive exhibit in Atlantic City. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Surtax Not Yet En- 
forced—The additional import duty 
surtax of 2 percent of the fixed official 
customs valuation which was to have 
become effective on July 2, 1946, has not 
been enforced, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy in 
Buenos Aires, dated October 25, 1946. 
The delay in enforcement has been oc- 
casioned by the fact that, although the 
decree establishing the additional sur- 
tax has been approved by the Argentine 
Senate, it has not been approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

[For announcement of the Argentine de- 


cree establishing the additional surtax, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 17, 


1946. ] 
Belgium 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Further Relaxation of Import and Ex- 
port Licenses.—The Belgian Govern- 
ment on August 20, 1946, augmented its 
lists of items on which “declarations” 
supplant import or export licenses to in- 
clude 850 import items and 450 export 
items, thus supplementing its previously 
announced list of June 1, 1946, accord- 
ing to a communication from the Prior- 
ities Committee of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, submitted by the United 
States Economic Counselor at Brussels, 
as of September 13, 1946. No changes 
were made in the procedure of declara- 
tion, as published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 10, 1946. 

The new list of imports includes cer- 
tain food products, tobacco, most chemi- 
cals, numerous textiles, mechanical and 
electrical equipment, wines, and liquors. 
The export list includes many chemicals, 
upholstery material, carpets, rubber 
manufactures, paper and paperboard, 
glass and glassware, numerous metallur- 
gical products, including fixed railway 
and tramway materials, dynamos, and 
other manufactures. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bovine Hides Withdrawn from Export 
Prohibition; Made Subject to Export 


Control.—Bovine hides, raw or prepared 
in any form, have been withdrawn from 
the Brazilian export prohibition and 
made subject to the requirement of prior 
export license from the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil, by an 
order issued by the Brazilian Minister 
of Finance. 

The Export-Import Department has 
been instructed to observe price fluctua- 
tions of these products, and authorized 
to suspend licenses or take other ap- 
propriate measures to safeguard national 
interests. 


[For establishment of. the export prohibi- 
tion on bovine hides and authorization of 
the Minister of Finance to exclude them 
from the export prohibition when conven- 
ient, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 21 and October 19, 1946, respectively. | 


Cuba 


Airgram From U.S Embassy 
at Habana 


The Cuban Government’s proposal to 
seize part or all of the so-called sugar- 














The Cover Picture 





Coal for Needy Europe 

Our cover picture this week, 
courteously furnished by the Mari- 
time Commission, illustrates coal 
shipments to needy countries in 
war-ravaged areas — shipments 
that are most urgently desired and 
required at this particular junc- 
ture in world affairs. Here we see 
the Liberty ship John Jacob Astor 
loading up her holds at Newport 
News. Loading is expedited by the 
use of giant chutes which handle 
a carload at a time direct to ship’s 
hatches. 



































price “differential” (the amount of the | 
increase in the price of 1946 and 1947 


crop sugars sold to the United States 
over the basic minimum price of 3.6% 
cents per pound f. o. b.) and to use the 
proceeds for subsidizing imports of 
articles of prime necessity continues to 
be a controversial issue between the Goy. 
ernment, the sugar industry, and the 
workers. Cane growers who suspended 
planting and cultivating of cane fields 
in protest against the proposal resumed 
work about November 1, after agreeing 
with sugar-mill owners on a compromise 





formula whereby the Government would | 


take only the difference between the 
price obtained for sugar sold to the 
United States and that obtained for 
sugars sold to other countries. The 
workers have refused thus far to accept 
this formula, alleging that it would not 
give them or the Government sufficient 
money, and attempts are being made to 
find a solution satisfactory to all parties, 

The House of Representatives has 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
establishing the conditions under which 
sugarcane growers are to share in the 
proceeds from the sale of blackstrap 
molasses, a necessary byproduct from 
the manufacture of sugar. If the bill is 
enacted into law, it will presumably put 
an end to a long-standing dispute be- 
tween cane growers and_ sugar-mill 
owners which became acute when the 
Government on February 10, 1945, de- 
creed that the former should receive a 
30-percent participation in all black- 
strap produced. 

Cuba’s supply of imported foodstuffs 
has improved slightly since the end of 
the maritime strike in the United States. 
Rice, flour, and lard are more readily 
available but black-market prices still 
prevail and importers continue to be 
concerned over the outlook for rice and 
flour imports. The removal of United 
States price ceilings on flour and the in- 
crease in rice ceilings make it impossible 
for importers to purchase these all-im- 
portant commodities at prices which 
permit their sale at existing Cuban ceil- 
ings. Some corrective action presum- 
ably will have to be taken by the Cuban 
Government, especially since sugar 
workers are threatening to strike unless 
assured adequate food supplies during 
the coming grinding season. In the 
meantime, business interests in general 
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are clamoring for the removal of all 
price controls, while labor groups advo- 
cate retention of stabilizing measures. 

Good crops of corn, leafy vegetables, 
and root crops have been helpful in off- 
setting the shortages of imported food- 
stuffs. Habana’s beef supply is cut off 
again, however, as a result of a strike, 
and dairy farmers and potato growers 
are demanding Government subsidies. 

A decree was approved by the Cabinet 
on November 28 which provides for the 
official opening of the 1947 sugar crop 
on January 2, but which reportedly will 
permit individual mills to begin grinding 
before that date upon the prior approval 
of the Minister of Agriculture. The 
large volume of cane ready for harvest- 
ing may force some of the mills to avail 
themselves of this provision and to begin 
grinding in December in order to com- 
plete operations before the rainy season 
begins. 

Wholesale and retail sales are running 
well below expectations. This is at- 
tributable partly to the unseasonably 
warm weather of the last few weeks and 
partly to increasing consumer resistance 
following the recent sharp general in- 
crease in prices which has been notice- 
able especially since the removal of most 
OPA controls in the United States. As 
a result, inventories are somewhat 
higher than usual at this time of the 
year and wholesale buying in most lines, 
notably clothing, textiles, and novelties, 
is on a more or less hand-to-mouth 
basis. This, however, does not apply to 
hardware, stocks of which are excep- 
tionally low and for which importers are 
placing substantial orders (in some in- 
stances with more than one supplier) in 
an effort to replenish their shelves as 
quickly as possible. 

Despite the termination of the mari- 
time strike in the United States, the vol- 
ume of imports into the port of Habana 
during November 1946, while larger than 
during the preceding month, was, con- 
trary to all expectations, only slightly 
above that of November 1945. 

Sugar shipments have been tied up in 
the port of Cienfuegos for several weeks 
as the result of a controversy involving 
interpretations of a recent decree relat- 
ing to wages of port workers. In the 
port of Habana, labor opposition to the 
sea-train and car-ferry services is crys- 
tallizing again as the dead line for enact- 
ment by the Government of new 
regulations governing these services 
approaches. 

Aviation activity continues to increase 
rapidly. Recent developments include 
the licensing of additional air routes and, 
as further evidence of Cuba’s growing 
interest in its own aviation, the inaugu- 
ration of the first transoceanic flight 
(Habana-Madrid) by a Cuban line, 
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“Neglected Riches” of Bra- 
zil’s Big State of Goiaz 


A special dispatch to A Noite, 
the Rio de Janeiro daily news- 
paper, from Goiania points out the 
riches of the State of Goiaz, in 
Brazil—with special mention of to- 
bacco, quinces, rubber, and ba- 
bassu nuts. The paper states that 
Goiaz tobacco is renowned 
throughout Brazil and that the in- 
dustry supports thousands of work- 
ers on vast tobacco plantations in 
the State. Production is at a mini- 
mum, however, because the indus- 
try is producing without proper 
tools or assistance from the outside 
of any kind. 

Goiaz’s rubber trees, which are 
native to the State, produce a la- 
tex from which fine-quality rub- 
ber is produced, but this industry 
also languishes from lack of as- 
sistance to workers and manage- 
ment. As a result there is no profit 
to be made in the industry there. 
A third great natural source of 
wealth in Goiaz is the babassu nut, 
whose oil is of incalculable value to 
world trade. In the northern part 
of the State, however, says A Noite, 
production is losing ground, pre- 
sumably from lack of help from 
the outside. 

|NoTeE.—The above statements ap- 
pearing in the Rio press are excerpted 
by ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY from a 


release by the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau.|] 























Aerovias Cubanas de Aviacion. There 
have been no recent developments in 
connection with the restoration of regu- 
lar steamship passenger service between 
Cuba and the United States, although 
one line expects to resume operations by 
the end of the year. 

The projected closing of the United- 
States-Government-owned Nicaro Nickel 
Company plant within the next 60 days 
will result in the lay-off of some: 1,600 
workers. The Cuban Government re- 
portedly is considering plans to furnish 
employment to at least a portion of this 
personnel in public-works projects, and 
Cuban labor has requested the Govern- 
ment to appoint a commission to study 
the possibility of acquiring the plant 
and converting it to other productive 
uses. 

Government revenue receipts continue 
at high levels, and the Government’s 
large public-works program, involving 
the construction of roads, agricultural 
schools, and the like, is proceeding apace. 
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The long-deferred Central Bank proj- 
ect is up again for discussion in the 
Cuban Congress, but despite the Govern- 
ment’s interest in this important meas- 
ure, there appears to be some doubt that 
it can be passed during the present 
legislative session. 


Denmark 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Exchange of Goods 
Arranged With Switzerland.—An agree- 
ment of October 5, 1946, between Den- 
mark and Switzerland, signed at Copen- 
hagen, amplifies the existing agreement 
concerning exchange of goods between 
the two countries, according to a report 
from the American Commercial Attaché, 
Copenhagen. 

Under this supplement Denmark is 
to make deliveries to Switzerland to 
a value of 18,000,000 crowns (in addition 
to the 41,000,000 crowns’ worth provided 
by the earlier agreement), and Switzer- 
land is to make supplementary counter- 
deliveries to a like value, during the 
period October 1 to December 31, 1946. 

The Danish exports concerned are 
beef, mutton, potatoes, cheese, and malt, 
while the Swiss exports are to include 
yarn, piece goods, chemicals, steel, metal- 
wares, machines, and apparatus. 

In addition, delivery by Denmark of 
3,550 tons of seeds and 3,000 tons of 
malting barley, against payment in dol- 
lars, has been agreed on. 

Supplementary Agreement Concerning 
Exchange of Goods Concluded With Bel- 
gium.—An agreement recently concluded 
at Copenhagen between Belgium and 
Denmark provides for the reciprocal sup- 
plementary deliveries of goods during the 
second half of 1946, according to the 
Netherland press of October 22, 1946. 

Belgian supplementary deliveries are 
to amount to 515,000,000 crowns, of which 
223,000,000 crowns’ worth are to consist 
of textiles, including flax yarn and linen 
goods, yarns of cotton, hemp, jute, wool, 
and rayon, garments, felt for hats, knit 
goods, and canvas. Other Belgian ex- 
ports will include photographic articles, 
glass and glassware, metalware, horti- 
cultural products, and ammonium sul- 
fate. 

Danish supplementary deliveries are 
to include cattle, butter (three-fourths 
of which was delivered in July), cheese, 
and potatoes. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Vehicles, Tires, and Tubes: 
Freedom of Importation Modified.—De- 
cree No. 2102, published in the Registro 
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Oficial of October 28, 1946, modifies de- 
cree No. 656 which removed Government 
control over the importation of motor 
vehicles, tires, and tubes into Ecuador. 

Article 7 of decree No. 656, in addition 
to removing existing restrictions on the 
importation of these items and permit- 
ting free importation, also stated that 
the Offices of Foreign Commerce would 
automatically grant import permits on 
these items and would provide the neces- 
sary exchange for all such imports, pro- 
vided the importer submitted proof that 
the items were ready for shipment. 

Decree No. 2102 revokes article 7 of 
the former decree and substitutes the 
provision that exchange made available 
to importers for the importation of 
motor vehicles, tires, and tubes, and not 
used for that purpose up to the date of 
the decree, shall be set aside in a special 
fund. This fund will be under the juris- 
diction of the Offices of Foreign Com- 
merce and will be used for the importa- 
tion of the items in question. 

The Offices of Foreign Commerce are 
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furthermore authorized by decree No. 
2102 to maintain existing import per- 
mits in effect, to renew them, to substi- 
tute other parties in place of present 
holders, and to cancel outstanding per- 
mits. Transfers of permits to other 
parties is authorized only upon evidence 
that the exporter is in a position to make 
prompt delivery. 

The effect of the present decree is to 
restore to the Offices of Foreign Com- 
merce control over the importation of 
motor vehicles, tires, and tubes and to 
eliminate the freedom of importation 
provided for in decree No. 656. The Of- 
fices of Foreign Commerce are now au- 
thorized to make whatever arrangements 
they deem necessary to facilitate the im- 
portation of these items. 

This action was taken in view of the 
fact that whereas many permits had 
been granted for the importation of 
motor vehicles, tires, and tubes, holders 
of such approved import permits had 
been unable in many instances to im- 
port the items. In the meantime, other 
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“CIAC” Survey Shows U.S. Goods Wanted by Latin America 


| More than 20 percent of all requests from Latin America for United States manu- 

factured products are for machinery of various types, according to a study of 2,725 
trade inquiries just completed by the Council for Inter-American Cooperation, @ 
non-profit organization supported by American business concerns for the stimula- 


According to Arnold Tschudy, director of the Council, such requests for machin- 
ery amounted to 550 of the total received during the first 6 months of 1946. 

Industrial machinery was in greatest demand, followed in order of importance by 
construction, agricultural, textile, road, and sugar-mill machinery. There was some 
| demand for fractional-horsepower motors, as well as for printing, woodworking, 


The next largest need was for hardware, including tools, cutlery, and kitchen 
utensils, such as irons and toasters. There were 332 inquiries, or more than 12 


Construction materials, with 321 inquiries, also totaled about 12 percent, the 
greatest being for steel and iron bars, wire, metals, plumbing, sanitary ware, and 


Electrical equipment totaled more than 11 percent, with radios, refrigerators, power 
generating equipment, and motion-picture apparatus ranking in that order of 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals were next, with 9 percent. 

Transportation equipment, including automobiles, accessories, trucks, railroad 
equipment and planes, accounted for more than 7 percent. 

Paper and office supplies totaled about 5 percent, while a similar ratio was noted 
for clothing, textiles, and also for costume jewelry and novelties 

Food products, including wheat flour and beverages, comprised 4 percent, and 
hospital equipment, including surgical equipment, amounted to less than 3 percent. 
Bicycles, sporting goods, and other miscellaneous manufactures totaled nearly 5 


Mr. Tschudy pointed out that the relatively small demand for automobiles and 
chemical products, indicated by the analysis, is “due to the fact that the larger 
American manufacturers of these products have their own representatives through 


Results of this study, declared Mr. Tschudy, emphasizes Latin America’s tremen- 
dous need, as well as ability to buy American goods at a time when our domestic 


Despite current shortages, said Mr. Tschudy, “American manufacturers should 
now set aside a definite quota for export to Latin America, in order to maintain a 
foothold in that market in the face of growing European competition.” 


[Eprror’s NoTeE.—While the Department of Commerce is pleased to call attention to 
timely discussions of our world trade, the publication of excerpts from them does not 
in any sense constitute an official confirmation of their statements or endorsement 
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importers had been informed that goods 
in this class were available for ship. 
ment but did not possess the required 
import permits. By putting the pro- 
visions of decree No. 2102 into effect, The 
Offices of Foreign Commerce plan to 
transfer permits in such a manner as to 
make them available to persons who can 
actually bring the items into Ecuador. 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 


20, 1946, for announcement of decree No. 656. | 
656. | 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline and Certain Gas Oils: Import 
Duties Greatly Increased.—Import duties 
on gasoline and on gas oils (other than 
gas oils for use in carbureting coal gas 
or water gas) have been greatly in- 
creased by an order of August 14, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of 
August 21 and effective September 1, 
1946. 

The new minimum rates (applying to 
the United States) are as follows (for- 
mer rates in parentheses) : 

In francs per hectoliter: Gasoline, on 
importation, 1,200 (300); on leaving re- 
fineries, 1,189 (289); 

In francs per 100 kilograms net 
weight: Gas oils, other than for use in 
carbureting coal or water gas, 695 (235). 
The duties on gas oils, suspended since 
July 8, 1944, have been reestablished by 
the order of August 14, 1946. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 25, 1944, for announcement of the rees- 


tablishment of import duties on petroleum 
products other than gas oils. ] 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


Use of Deposits in Foreign Countries 
Regulated.—The Exchange Office of the 
Federal Government of Indochina, by a 
circular dated October 16, 1946, again 
brought to the attention of Saigon banks 
the regulation whereunder persons resi- 
dent or domiciled in Indochina may not 
use their accounts outside Indochina 
without authorization of the Exchange 
Office. This means that a person resi- 
dent or domiciled in Indochina, and hav- 
ing an account in the New York branch 
of a local bank, may not dispose of dol- 
lars without a permit from the Exchange 
Office. 

This reminder emphasizes the neces- 
sity felt by Indochina authorities to ob- 
tain foreign exchange. Almost the only 
important sources of foreign exchange at 
present are exports of rice and rubber, 
and amounts of exchange now being ob- 
tained are scarcely sufficient to maintain 
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the level of imports necessary for re- 
habilitation of Indochina’s economy. 

Value of the Indochinese piaster in its 
relation to the United States dollar 
weakened perceptibly on the open mar- 
ket during the early weeks of October, 
with rates ranging from 52 to 55 piasters 
to $US1 on October 21. By October 28 
the piaster had strengthened to the 
point that $US1 was bringing only from 
42 to 45 piasters. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels for Displaced Persons in 
the American Sector of Berlin.—Effec- 
tive at once, ordinary (unregistered and 
uninsured) gift parcels not exceeding $25 
in total value may be accepted for mail- 
ing to displaced persons in the American 
sector of Berlin, Germany, by the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 33306 of No- 
vember 20, 1946, published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of November 26, 
1946. 

The parcels are subject to the follow- 
ing restrictions: 


(1) Not more than one parcel per week 
may be mailed by the same sender to the 
same displaced person in Berlin. 

(2) When parcels are presented for mailing 
at the post office, there must also be pre- 
sented as authority for the mailing, a card 
(UNRRA Postal Form No. 1) sent by the dis- 
placed person and addressed to the mailer. 
On this card, or on a sheet of paper attached 
thereto, there shall be endorsed by the ac- 
cepting clerk, “Parcel mailed (date)” with 
his initials. 

(3) No parcel may weigh over 11 pounds 
nor measure over 72 inches greatest length 
and girth combined, or 42 inches greatest 
length. 

(4) Permissible contents are clothing, non- 
perishable foodstuffs, mailable medicinals 
and vitamins, soaps, and shaving prepara- 
tions. 

(5) The parcels must be closely packed and 
carefully and securely wrapped in a manner 
which will facilitate opening for inspection. 
Parcels may not be sealed. 

(6) One customs declaration (Form 2966) 
and one dispatch note (Form 2972) must be 
attached to each parcel. The address side of 
each parcel and the relative customs declara- 
tion must be conspicuously marked “Gift 
Parcel” by the sender, who must also clearly 
State the contents and value thereof on the 
customs declaration. The postage rate ap- 
plicable is 14 cents per pound or fraction 
thereof. 

(7) The following is an example of the 
form of address to be used; First line, name; 
second line, name of camp; third line, house 
number and street; fourth line, “U. S. Sector 
of Berlin, Germany”; fifth line, “via Foreign 
Station, New York, N. Y.” 


Parcels which are undeliverable will 
not be returned to senders but will be 
distributed to other persons in the camp. 

Parcels for displaced persons in other 
parts of the American zone of Germany 
and in the British and French zones may 
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Significance and Value of New Orleans Foreign-Trade Zone 
Stressed by T. E. Lyons 


Thomas E. Lyons, Executive Secretary of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, 
was one of the principal speakers at the November 16 exercises dedicating the 
new New Orleans Foreign-Trade Zone. Passages in his remarks which have 
a bearing on broad questions of world-trade effort today are excerpted below: 


It has been my very good fortune to be invited here today to participate in Inter- 
national Week exercises especially designed to proclaim to the world that New Or- 
leans is on the threshold of establishing a Foreign-Trade Zone on the banks of the 
mighty Mississippi. That the Foreign-Trade Zone’s formal opening has been slightly 
delayed because of inability to obtain essential materials is but another reminder 
of the many obstacles which had to be overcome and which must be overcome before 
New Orleans finally realizes the ambition which it has cherished for many 
years. * * * 

Inland waterways, railroads, and more recently air lines have held New Orleans 
in the forefront as one of our major ports. The energy of her business community 
has been amply demonstrated by the events celebrated here this week. Any one of 
these developments would mark a milestone in the commercial history of any port, 
but here we find New Orleans sponsoring all of these unique facilities within a period 
scarcely more than a year. In this triple chain, consisting of the International 
House, the International Mart, and the Foreign-Trade Zone, some may regard the 
first two as having more glamor than the Foreign-Trade Zone. But make no mis- 
take, if New Orleans takes this zone seriously, in a short time it will pay real com- 
mercial dividends which ultimately can be translated into financial gains. 

To accomplish this will require a great deal of planning and hard work. You 
have the blue print. You yourselves will have to build the edifice and supply the 
organization which will attract commerce from the four corners of the world. This 
will not be an easy job. What I said at the time New Orleans received its grant 
will bear repeating: I would like to point out to you and the people of New Orleans 
that this is but the beginning; the most difficult work lies ahead. Although its 
counterpart, the Free Port, is well known and developed in Europe, little is known 
or understood of the functions of the Foreign-Trade Zone in this country. If this 
venture is to succeed, your Board of Harbor Commissioners must be prepared to 
develop an organization to explore and sell the services of this zone at home and 
abroad. I have recently returned from a tour of South and Central America and I 
can assure you that businessmen—Latin American exporters—in the great Republics 
to the south, are anxious and willing to make use of the unique facilities which 
this New Orleans Foreign-Trade Zone will offer to international traders for the 
storage and distribution of their products. * * * 

While the Foreign-Trade Zone was designed primarily to aid consignment and 
transshipment trade it can also be utilized to receive large consignments of imports. 
In the zone such merchandise may be separated into individual lots, classified for 
tariff purposes, and then brought into the country upon payment of appropriate 
duties, or the goods may be held in the zone for future sale or may be re-exported. 

Here is a facility—an institution, if you please—for which New Orleans has been 
working for more than a quarter of a century. Every businessman, every business- 
woman, every citizen of the city and the State of Louisiana should take it upon him- 
self to learn what this Zone is all about—and then go out and sell it to the world. 
The Foreign-Trade Zone has a tremendous public appeal here in the States, but it 
will command even greater advertising value abroad. 

Let’s all get behind this project and make it a success! 
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be accepted without an UNRRA Postal 
Form No. 1 under the same conditions as 
for other persons (as published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 15, 
August 31, and October 19, 1946. 
respectively). 


Malayan Union 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


No Relaxation in Trade Controls.— 
There has been no easing of import re- 
Strictions in the colony of Singapore, ac- 
cording to a delayed airgram. Licenses 
are required for all imports, and only 
limited amounts of foreign exchange are 
being made available. In the case of im- 
ports from the United States, authorities 


generally require firm offers from Ameri- 
can exporters before they approve locally 
licenses to import, and provide the neces- 
sary dollar exchange. 


Netherlands 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreements With Spain 
Concluded.—On October 21, 1946, three 
agreements were signed at Madrid by 
representatives of the Netherlands and 
the Spanish Governments, regulating the 
exchange of goods and payments be- 
tween the two countries, according to 
Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
November 2, 1946. The agreements are 
to be valid until October 1, 1947. 
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Quotas were established for the goods 
to be exchanged. The Netherlands In- 
dies is included in these agreements and 
is to receive a considerable quantity of 
cotton goods for products shipped to 
Spain. A monetary agreement regulates 
in detail how payments between the 
Netherlands and Spain are to be effected. 

Netherland imports from Spain will 
consist, among others, of iron ore, py- 
rites, fluorspar, lead and iron minium, 
antimony, mercury, cork, triplex of wood, 
textile materials and manufactures, 
stockings, hides and skins, machinery, 
essential oils, shoes, oranges, lemons, 
bananas, and wines. 

Exports from the Netherlands to Spain 
will include seed potatoes, linseed for 
sowing purposes, sugar-beet seed, sev- 
eral other seeds, flower bulbs, breeding 
cattle, draft horses, breeding stallions, 
potato flour and derivatives thereof, 
benzol, electrotechnical articles, Diesel 
motors, tungsten wire, weighing scales, 
radiators, safes, instruments, colors and 
dyes, diamonds, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical articles, and gin. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The total value of Netherland exports 
to Spain during the period October 21, 
1946, to October 1, 1947, is estimated at 
42,000,000 guilders, while that of imports 
from Spain will amount to approximately 
58,000,000 guilders. The valuation of 
agricultural products, contained in these 
figures, is estimated at 17,500,000 and 
16,000,000 guilders, respectively . 


Switzerland 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement With the British and 
American Occupation Zones of Ger- 
many.—Details of an agreement between 
the Swiss Government and the British 
and American authorities relative to the 
conduct of trade between Switzerland 
and the British and American occupa- 
tion zones in Germany have been pub- 
lished in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce of October 15, 1946. 

Under the terms of the agreement, im- 
port and export transactions will hence- 











payment of orders in Istria. 


Argentina. 
Australia (Commonwealth Finland. 
of) consisting of— France. 
New South Wales. 





International Postal Money Order Service Renewed to 
Certain Countries 


The U. S. Postal Bulletin for December 3, 1946, announced the renewal of 
international postal money order service with a number of foreign countries, 
the service having been discontinued during the war. These countries are 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Luxembourg, 
and Yugoslavia, as well as with the places for which they act as intermediary. 
Other places and countries to which money orders can again be sent through 
the intermediary of other countries are Gibraltar, British Somaliland, the 
Azores, Madeira, Mozambique, and Angola, but they cannot now be sent to 
Borneo, Burma, and the Channel Islands. 

Money-order service with the British Solomon Islands is conducted 
through the intermediary of New South Wales, but the only post office at 
which United States international money orders can be paid there now is 
Haniara, Guadalcanal. At the present time there is no provision for the 


The countries with which the United States has an exchange of money 
orders at the present time on the international basis are the following: 


Czechoslovakia. 


Great Britain and North- Salvador. 


Queensland. ern Ireland. 

South Australia. Greece. 

Tasmania. Guatemala. 

Victoria. Honduras. 

Western Australia. Hungary. 
Belgium. Iceland. 
Brazil. Ireland (Eire). 
Chile. Lebanon. 
Colombia. Luxembourg. 
Costa Rica. Mexico. 


The maximum amount for which a single money order may be drawn is 
$100, but more than one order for that amount can be purchased on the 
same day. However, the limit for a single order payable in Honduras is $10, 
and only one order for that amount may be purchased on any one day by one 
remitter in favor of the same payee. 


New Zealand 
Palestine. 
Peru. 


Surinam. 

Syria. 

Union of South Africa 

consisting of— 

Cape of Good Hope 
Natal and Zululand. 
Orange Free State 
The Transvaal. 

Uruguay. 

Yugoslavia. 
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forth be arranged between the Swisg 
business firms and the proper occupa. 
tion authorities in each of the two zones, 
Payments will be made through the 
medium of two separate accounts openeg 
with the National Bank at Zurich in the 
name of the occupation authorities. The 
counterbalance of goods delivered to 
Switzerland will be placed at the dis. 
posal of the occupation authorities for 
purchasing Swiss merchandise. Since 
Switzerland is not, at present, in a posj- 
tion to export in any large quantities the 
type of goods which may be admitted into 
Germany (foodstuffs and essential raw 
raterials) , the British and American au- 
thorities may use existing credits in the 
Swiss banks for the purchase of such 
merchandise from other countries. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modus Vivendi and Commercial and 
Payment Agreement With France Ef- 
fective—A modus vivendi and a new 
commercial and payment agreement be- 
tween France and Turkey, effective Sep- 
tember 21, were signed on August 31, 
1946, and were published in the Tiirk 
Argus, No. T/L 235 of October 1, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Embassy, Ankara, dated October 14, 1946, 

The modus vivendi provides for the 
continuation of the provisions of the 
Convention of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of August 29, 1929, with certain 
modifications. The principal purpose 
of the changes is to except certain prod- 
ucts of both countries from the benefits 
of most-favored-nation treatment. Also, 
most-favored-nation treatment will not 
apply to multilateral agreements which 
may be concluded in the future, to cus- 
toms unions of either country, to pref- 
erences operating between France and 
its colonies, protectorates, and places 
under its authority, to special advan- 
tages accorded by Turkey to countries 
detached from the Ottoman Empire in 
1923, to a special import tariff system 
which France might institute to ease 
wartime financial regulations, and to 
privileges accorded the frontier traffic. 

The modus vivendi is valid for 1 year 
and may be renewed for periods of 3 
months thereafter, unless 3 months’ no- 
tice of termination is given by either one 
of the contracting parties. Either coun- 
try, however, at any time may demand 
the opening of negotiations within 4a 
period of 1 month to establish a new 
agreement. 

Also valid for 1 year is the new com- 
mercial and payment agreement. It may 
be renewed for successive periods of 1 
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year, unless denounced 2 months before 
the expiration date. 

It is designed to establish trade be- 
tween the two countries on a directed 
and specific basis rather than to permit 
a broad exchange of products freely. To 
this end, extensive lists of the products 
permitted to enter the trade in each di- 
rection have been included in the ac- 
cord. A commission composed of French 
and Turkish representatives will be 
formed to study and facilitate economic 
relations between the two countries. 

Private compensation and free ex- 
change operations, which were begun be- 
fore the new agreement was effective, 
will be carried out according to the regu- 
lations in effect at the time of their ap- 
proval by the respective competent au- 
thorities, in conformity with the general 
rules in force in each of the two coun- 
tries. Transactions approved during the 
validity of this agreement and still not 
terminated at its expiration will be car- 
ried out in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the agreement. Goods are to be 
accompanied by a certificate of origin on 
an approved form issued by the compe- 
tent authorities of the two countries, ex- 
cept for consignments valued at not more 
than 50 Turkish pounds or its equivalent 
in another currency. 

The Bank of France will open an ac- 
count in francs in the name of the Cen- 
tral Bank of the Turkish Republic. Con- 
version of currency will be made on the 
basis of official rates of pound sterling 
used by the Central Bank of the Turkish 
Republic and the Bank of France. Ifa 
credit balance exists 6 months following 
the expiration date of the present agree- 
ment, the Bank of France will convert it 
into gold, dollars, or into another free 
currency acceptable to the Central Bank 
of the Turkish Republic. In the event 
of any change in the gold value of the 
franc, the credit balance will be modified 
accordingly by the Bank of France. If 
this credit balance exceeds 5,000,000 
francs, the Bank of France, at the re- 
quest of the Central Bank of the Turkish 
Republic, will convert the excess amount 
into gold, dollars, or any other free cur- 
rency that may be agreed upon by the 
two banks. 

The following payments are specifi- 
cally authorized for transfer between 
Turkey and the franc zone and vice 
versa: Exchange value of goods, traveling 
expenses, costs of residence and instruc- 
tion for students, fees and charges for 
patents and licenses, commercial receipts 
from airways, relief, salaries, insurance 
and reinsurance (premiums and indem- 
nities), and other similar payments up- 
on previous agreement between compe- 
tent authorities of the two countries. 

The franc zone, previously referred to, 
Comprises France, Corsica, French West 
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One-Fourth of Sweden’s Im- 
ports Come From U. S. 


Before the war Germany was 
Sweden’s most important source 
of supply, but the United States 
now is far ahead of all other coun- 
tries. Of Sweden’s imports dur- 
ing the period January—September 
1946, which amounted to 2,367,000.- 
000 crowns, no less than 606,600,- 
000, or about 26 percent, came from 
the United States. 

Great Britain still holds second 
place, with a share of 226,500,000 
crowns, followed by Switzerland, 
176,500,000, and Argentina, 154,- 
900,000 crowns. Sweden’s imports 
are less evenly distributed than its 
exports. 























Africa, French Zast Africa, Madagascar 
and Dependencies, Reunion, French So- 
maliland, French Guiana, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
French India, French Indochina, New 
Caledonia, French Oceania, New Heb- 
rides, French Morocco and Tunisia, 
French Cameroon and Togo, Monaco, 
Syria, and Lebanon. 


U.S & KX. 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Since most of the production facilities 
of the Soviet textile industry were con- 
centrated in the western part of the So- 
viet Union, the industry sustained heavy 
losses in material and equipment during 
the war and the German invasion. More 
than 400 textile enterprises, including 
some of the largest in the country, were 
totally or partially destroyed. In the 
three branches of the industry—cotton, 
woolen, and linen fabrics manufacture— 
the machine inventory decreased by 
1,500,000 spindles and over 30,000 looms. 
As a result of this destruction, the output 
of the textile industry declined to the 
level of about 20 years ago. 

Reconstruction and restoration work 
was begun as soon as the territory was 
liberated. By January 1, 1946, over 140 
enterprises, including 32 cotton, 11 wool- 
en, 4 linen, 8 hemp, and 50 flax mills were 
fully or partially restored. During the 
war years 30 new enterprises were put 
into operation, most of them in Siberia, 
the Urals, and in Central Asia. Despite 
this, total output of the textile industry 
in 1945 was only about 40 percent of the 
1940 level, and the prewar rate of output 
is not expected to be reached until 1948. 
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The following table shows the planned 
level of production in 1946 and 1950 in 
comparison with the output in 1938, 1940, 
and 1945: 


[Millions of meters] 





] l l 
Fabric | 1938 | 1940 | 19451 | 19462 | 19502 
—|——-|——_|__ | 
Cotton _...| 3,491 |4,030 | 1,616 | 2,004 | 4, 686 
Woolen |} 114] 124.4 57 72| 159,4 
| 43 56 141 


Silk 59 | 85 
72 | 
‘ 


Linen 272 | 63 | 67 | 190 





! Calculated. 
2 Planned. 


Production of artificial silk and staple 
fiber in 1950 will be 4.6 times and 9.6 
times, respectively, that of 1940, and 56 
and 68 times that of 1945. Gross output 
of the textile industry as a whole will be 
31% times greater in 1950 than in 1945. 

Production of textiles was lagging 
early this year, but the situation im- 
proved later and by the end or the first 
9 months of 1946 the Soviet textile in- 
dustry fulfilled 98 percent of its quota 
for that period. Its output is summa- 
rized as follows: 





| | 
| Percent of 
| : | increase 
j . | 
Output during | from 9 


item | 9 months, 1946 | onan 





} 1945 

Cotton fabrics meters 11,315, 000, 000 8.7 
Woolen fabrics do 46, 000, 000 | 25.0 
Silk fabrics .do 31, 000, 000 | 34. 6 
Cotton fiber. __ metric tons__| 348, 000 | 77.0 
Washed wool do 32, 000 64.0 
Raw silk do } 855 | 2 40.0 
Cord for tires sq. Meters__| 15, 000, 000 | 15.3 

1 154,000,000 meters short of 9-month quota. 

2 Approximate. 


Production of flax fiber is lagging even 
more than last year. As of October 1, 
1946, only 5,600 tons had been received 
by the Government. The 1945 quota 
was set at 120,000 metric tons, but actual 
output reached only 65,000 tons. Pro- 
duction in 1938 amounted to 175,000 
metric tons. 

During the first 9 months of 1946 the 
Soviet textile industry increased its ma- 
chine inventory by 90,700 spindles and 
2,900 looms. By 1950 the expected in- 
crease is as follows: 





a 


’ Increase in | Increase in 

Industry spindles looms 
Cotton | 1,892, 400 | 33, 300 
Wool... | 158, 100 3, 700 
1, 860 

5, 


Linen . 81, 500 | 
Silk 2 100 


| 
i 





In the current 5-year plan the Soviet 
machine-building industry is expected to 
produce for the textile industry as a 
whole more than 3,000,000 spindles and 
65,000 looms. 

The investment in the construction 
work of the textile industry during the 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Beverages 


WINE SITUATION IN LUXEMBURG 


Luxemburg’s 1946 wine output is esti- 
mated at 7,500,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) approximately three times as 
much as the last year’s production. 

Many vineyards have been abandoned 
on the German side of the Moselle River, 
and production in that area is still prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

Prices of Moselle wine were expected 
to drop this year to about one-half the 
level prevailing in 1945, that is, from 
about 80 Belgian francs per bottle for the 
better grades to about 40 francs. 

The Luxemburg wine cooperatives sold 
practically all of their stocks of 1945 
wine some months ago, and were re- 
ported in October to be entering a new 
wine year with no appreciable stocks on 
hand. 

Inasmuch as stocks are low, exports of 
Moselle wines in 1947 will be limited, but 
the exporting of some wine to the United 
States should begin in February or 
March. American importers might be 
interested in the Luxemburg product, in 
view of the shortage of German white 
wines and the lower price for Luxemburg 
wine. 


Chemicals 


ADDITIONAL AMOUNT OF CALCIUM CARBIDE 
To Be IMPORTED, ARGENTINA 


An additional 786 metric tons of cal- 
cium carbide may be imported into Ar- 
gentina in 1946 by the Argentine Insti- 
tute for the Promotion of Trade, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. Previously, a total of 6,000 
tons was authorized for 1946. 


Soap INGREDIENTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s soap and candle factories 
used in making soap 180,400 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
of alkali, valued at £A250,724, in the fis- 
cal year 1944-45, according to the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Sta- 
tistics. Soda ash used in soap amounted 
to 53,709 hundredweight, valued at 
£A32,465, and that used for soda crystals, 
28,699 hundredweight, worth £A19,152. 

Production of soda crystals totaled 
48,942 hundredweight, valued at 
£A23,029, and that of cleansers and 


cleaning powders amounted to 46,304 
hundredweight, worth £A118,008. 


CANADIAN PLANT TO MANUFACTURE 
CARBOX YMETHYLCELLULOSE 


A Canadian company in Ontario is 
converting part of its wood-distillation 
plant to the manufacture of carboxy- 
methylcellulose, according to the foreign 
press. Operations were expected to 
commence by the end of 1946, and the 
factory will provide the Dominion with 
its first domestically produced supplies of 
this chemical which is used principally 
by the paint and textile industries. 

The United States has been the chief 
source for Canadian imports of the 
product. 


CONDITIONS IN CHILE’S INDUSTRY 


The demand in Chile for most chemi- 
cals was strong in the third quarter of 
1946. Importers reported difficulty in 
obtaining supplies from the United 
States and in procuring dollar exchange. 

The world shortage of potash may 
cause serious dislocations in potash- 
consuming industries in Chile, according 
to the trade. 














Whale Oil Eases Norway’s 
Edible-Fat Need 

Of Norway’s total production of 
83,615 tons of whale oil, more than 
40 percent has been set aside for | 
the home margarine industry, and 
before the year’s end Norwegians 
will have consumed over 34,000 tons 
of whale fat. Improved methods 
of refining and hardening have 
made today’s margarine—which 
incidentally is about 80 percent 
whale oil—a far cry from older but- 
ter substitutes using the same 
product, says the Norwegian In- 
formation Service. Vegetable oils 
and butter, both of which served 
to add to the fat content of prewar 
Norwegian margarine, have been 
so limited that without resources of 
whale oil a serious edible-fat short- 
age might have developed in the 
northern kingdom. An increasing 
number of uses for both fish oils 
and whale oils are being found in 
Norway at the present time. 























— 





EXPANSION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA’s INDUSTRY 


Czechoslovakia’s chemical industry js 
expected to expand considerably and to 
be favored by lack of competition from 
formerly important German firms, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, Prague. 

The Central Planning Committee has 
assigned 3,600,000 crowns as the sum 
which may be used for capital invest- 
ment in the chemical industry and has 
set 12,000 as the required number of 
new labor. 


ALLOCATION OF FERTILIZER FOR 1947 
SEASON, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The shortage of fertilizers in Czecho- 
slovakia during the German occupation 
affected hop growing somewhat un- 
favorably. In 1944 some fertilizer was 
applied to the land, but practically none 
was used in 1945. Growers obtained 5 
kilograms of sodium nitrate per hectare 
(1 hectare 2.47 acres) in 1946, and 
later small additional quantities were 
made available. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has al- 
lowed 15 kilograms of nitrogen, 17 kilo- 
grams of phosphate, and 25 kilograms 
of potash per hectare for the next 
season. 


FERTILIZER CONCERN To SERVE AGRICUL- 
TURE IN FRENCH Morocco 


A new company known as Chimie et 
Engrais du Maroc is being organized in 
French Morocco to assist in providing 
agriculture with plentiful supplies of 
low-priced fertilizer, making particular 
use of the country’s abundant raw ma 
terial, phosphate rock. It is expected 
that the company will be State-owned. 

Initial activities of the concern will be 
limited to planning and research work, 
but manufacturing will be undertaken 
later. 


RESUMPTION OF OPERATIONS IN ALCOHOL 
FACTORIES, EIRE 


The five plants of Irish Alcohol Fac- 
tories, Ltd., in Eire are expected to be in 
production when the importation of mo- 
lasses is resumed. During the war these 
factories depended almost entirely on 
home-grown potatoes and sugar beets for 
raw material, and production was 
limited. 

If sufficient molasses can be imported 
the five units will produce 1,500,000 im- 
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perial gallons of alcohol annually. All 
factories have not operated simultane- 
ously since 1939. 


Cork and 
Products 


EXPORTS AND PRICES, PORTUGAL 


Exports of cork and cork products from 
Portugal totaled 149,551 metric tons dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1946. During 
the calendar year 1945, 141,338 tons were 
exported compared with 111,870 tons in 
1944. The principal buyers in the 1946 
period were the United States with 72,566 
tons, the United Kingdom, 17,693 tons, 
and Russia, 5,421 tons. 

Shipments to the United States during 
the first 7 months of 1946 comprised 
29.610 tons of cork shavings, 18,021 tons 
of virgin cork, and 7,435 tons of cork 
waste, bringing the total exportation to 
the United States to 55,066 tons. Exports 
to the United Kingdom totaled 9,693 tons 
and included granulated cork, 5,127 tons; 
corkboard, 3,038 tons; cork stoppers, 
1.228 tons: and cork discs, 300 tons. 
Corkwood was the only type sent to 
Russia. 

Exports of cork and products during 
all of 1945 consisted of the following va- 
rieties: Cork shavings, 64,538 tons; cork- 
wood, 13,388 tons; cork waste, 12,328 
tons; granulated cork, 5,847 tons; virgin 
cork, 26,467 tons; corkboard, 13,397 tons: 
cork discs, 1,023 tons; and cork stoppers, 
4,350 tons. 

Although prices were about the same 
in August 1946 as in the preceding 
month, an upward tendency prevailed in 
view of the increased demand from 


abroad. Export prices per metric ton, 
f. 0. b. Lisbon, Portugal, were as follows: 
Corkwood: 

First quality $500—$560 

Second quality 380— 400 

Third quality 260— 320 

Fourth quality 145— 200 

Fifth quality 110— 140 
Common waste according to 

quality - 60 90 
Virgin cork _. 65—- 95 
Barkless waste 115— 120 


Electrical 
Equipment 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 

The value of electrical machinery im- 
ported into New Zealand in 1945, with 
that for 1944 in parentheses, included 
Storage batteries and parts amounting to 
£NZ10,016 (£NZ20,886); other batteries 
and cells, £NZ16,345 (£NZ16,261); insu- 
lated cable and wire £NZ533,953 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 











British Car Production Nears 
1938 Average 


Great Britain’s leading auto- 
motive trade association, the So- 
ciety of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, has announced produc- 
tion of 119,610 passenger cars and 
90,614 commercial vehicles in the 
first 8 months of 1946. In August 
1946, 20,076 passenger cars and 11,- 
115 commercial vehicles were pro- 
duced, compared with the 1938 
monthly average of 28,000 passen- 
ger cars and 9,000 commercial ve- 
hicles. 

Exports in August 1946 totaled 
6,592 cars valued at £1,690,538, 
more than 53 percent of which 
went to the British Empire, with 
India and New Zealand receiving 
the greatest numbers. 























(£NZ941,181); other insulating mate- 
rials £NZ66,117 (£NZ58,801) ; electric mo- 
tors and parts £NZ332,345 (£NZ281,837) ; 
telephone and telegraph appliances, oth- 
er than wireless, £NZ312,166 (£NZ870,- 
396); and insulators, £NZ3,179 (£NZ7,- 
167). 

In 1945 the United Kingdom was the 
principal source of all of the above- 
listed items with the exception of bat- 
teries and cells other than storage bat- 
teries, and telephone and telegraph ap- 
pliances, which came chiefly from the 
United States. 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF ELECTRICITY, 
SWITZERLAND 


Restrictions on consumption of elec- 
tricity in Switzerland were made effec- 
tive November 4, 1946. 

An estimated 4,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours will be needed for the general sup- 
ply of electricity during the current win- 
ter. On the basis of the availability of 
between 3,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
an extremely dry winter and 4,300,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in a very wet season, 
the decision was reached that the de- 
mand will not be met this winter even 
with a medium supply of water. 


UsE OF 'TRANSPORTABLE POWER STATION 
DESIGNED IN U. K. 


A transportable power station designed 
in England for use in connection with 
reconstruction work in devastated areas 
of Europe has a wide commercial appli- 
cation in the early stages of construction, 
making electric power available as soon 
as construction work begins. 

The plant consists of a two-drum 
water tube boiler, with the usual equip- 
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ment and water-conditioning apparatus 
and a direct coupled turbo-alternator 
complete with condenser and air ejectors, 
which produces 2,500 kilowatts, states the 
press. The boiler has an evaporative 
capacity of 35,000 pounds of steam an 
hour and will burn oil or coal. A super- 
heater raises the steam for the turbine 
drive to 680° F. 

The plant is designed to work, if nec- 
essary, without protection from the 
the weather. The feed pumps, evapora- 
tor, heater, and evaporator pump are 
housed under the feed tank. Coal is 
handled by a portable conveyor. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


ACTIVITy IN TAPIOCA-STARCH INDUSTRY, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the first 5 months of 1946 the 
Dominican Republic’s starch factory 
ground 9,043 tons of yucca root stock and 
produced 2,217 tons of tapioca starch. 
The starch factory increased the price 
paid to farmers from $5 to $7 a ton. 
The price increase appeared to encourage 
the planting of yucca, according to the 
Dominican Department of Agriculture 
and officials of the starch factory. 

Yucca (sweet) is consumed extensively 
as food. 

Exports of tapioca starch in the first 4 
months of 1946 amounted to 925,524 kilo- 
grams, valued at $145,214, and exports 
of yucca totaled 7,468 kilograms, valued 
at $199. During the first 4 months of 
1945 exports of tapioca starch totaled 
2,560,242 kilograms, with a declared value 
of $990,410, and exports of yucca 
amounted to 2,078 kilograms, worth $101. 


Coffee 
Crop, SALES, AND EXPORTS, COSTA RICA 


The Costa Rican Coffee Exchange 
Office reports that 317,512 fanegas of 
coffee berries, equivalent to 267,770 bags 
of processed coffee, were received at the 
processing plants from the 1945-46 crop 
(October 1, 1945, to September 30, 1946) 
as compared with 529,097 fanegas, or 
446,207 bags, from the 1944—45 crop. 

Prices during September 1946 aver- 
aged $20 (United States currency) per 
quintal for the export quota. No sales 
were made during that month for the 
domestic quota. 

Total coffee sales during the 12 
months ended September 30, 1946, 
amounted to 266,180 bags, as compared 
with 451,989 bags as of September 30, 
1945. 

Total exports up to September 30, 1946, 
from the 1945-46 crop amounted to 
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215,085 bags as against 359,068 bags up 
to September 30, 1945. 


SITUATION IN CUBAN INDUSTRY 


The 1946-47 Cuban coffee crop, offi- 
cially forecast at about 500,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each, is slow in reaching 
consuming markets. Growers have 
withheld shipments in an attempt to 
force prices up. To cope with this situa- 
tion, the Government has frozen all 
stocks for compulsory prorating among 
roasters, and is requiring growers and 
hulling plants to expedite harvesting 
and hulling of the current crop. 

During the third quarter of 1946 
Cuban coffee consumption continued to 
increase and totaled 140,326 bags. This 
was 61 percent above the average con- 
sumption in the comparable quarters of 
prewar (1939-41). 

No Cuban coffee has been exported 
since July 1945 when the prohibition 
against exporting went into effect. In 
September 1946 the Cuban Government 
decreed that no coffee of the 1946-47 
crop could be exported. 

Warehouse stocks for consumption on 
November 1, 1946, were only 129,262 bags, 
the smallest amount in any month since 
1943. Normally, that should be enough 
for 3 months’ supply, or, at the present 
rate of consumption, about 150,000 bags. 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS, PRICES, AND STOCKS 


Nicaraguan coffee exports in Septem- 
ber 1946 totaled 5,649 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram 2.2046 
pounds), all of which went to the United 
States. This figure represents a de- 
crease of 44 percent as compared with 
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August 1946 shipments and an increase 
of approximately 200 percent from ex- 
ports during September 1945. 

Arrivals in Corinto for export during 
September 1946 amounted to 1,895 bags. 

Nominal prices for Matagalpa washed 
and Nicaraguan washed coffee were 
$22.15 and $21.65 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
Corinto, respectively, during September. 
Volume of sales for future delivery was 
small because of the reluctance of 
planters to sell at the above figures. 

There were practically no stocks of 
coffee on hand at the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1946, as compared with 3,755 bags 
on August 31, 1946, and 6,319 bags on 
September 30, 1945. 


CROP AND EXporTs, HAITI 


The Haitian coffee crop for the har- 
vest season which began in late August 
1946 and will last until late spring in 
1947 is estimated at 533,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with 400,000 bags 
harvested in the preceding year. 

The carry-over from the preceding 
crop, on September 30, 1946 (‘close of 
fiscal year), is believed to have been 
25,000 bags, compared with about 50,000 
bags on September 30, 1945. 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in the 
third quarter of 1946 amounted to 97,925 
bags, as against 118,581 bags in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1945. Total ex- 
ports of coffee during 1945-46 amounted 
to 404,710 bags, as compared with 499,- 
470 bags in 1944-45. 

Haitian coffee is again entering Euro- 
pean markets. Shipments were made to 











export quotas. 


said. 


7,000 cars per year, CPA said. 





Motor Vehicles for Sale in PX’s Abroad: Not Regarded as 
Exports 


The Civilian Production Administration said recently that automotive 
vehicles purchased by Army Exchange services to be sold in post exchanges 
abroad are not to be considered as exports and will not come within the 


This clarifying statement, made by issuance of Interpretation 1 to the 
automobile export limitation order L—-352, means only that cars shipped to 
the Army Exchange services abroad will be considered outside the regular 
export quotas and will be shipped only to the extent that automobile manu- 
facturers wish to accept such orders. 
able for any passenger-car distribution, either domestic or export, CPA 


No priorities have been made avail- 


The L—352 order now prohibits automobile manufacturers from exporting 
cars except in amounts permitted by CPA. Present CPA restrictions limit 
export quotas to 6.32 percent of overall production. 

Current requests for shipment to oversea post exchanges total about 


Army Service Forces are contemplating distribution of such automotive 
products only in Germany, Korea, and Japan, where exports of automotive 
products by manufacturers are not permitted through distributors. 
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eight European countries during the | 
third quarter of 1946. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


SHIPMENTS OF VEGETABLES FROM Hapana 
CUBA 


Shipments of fresh vegetables from 





Habana, Cuba, during the 1945-46 ship. 
ping year (November 1945 to October 
1946) compared with those in 1944-45 
and the average for the 3 years 1939-4) 
were as follows: 


resh Vegetable Shipments From Habana 
to United States, 1945 6 


{In pounds] 








3-year 





Kind average | 1944-45 | 194546 
1939-41 

Tomatoes 58, 696, 279 11, 785, 718 34, 224, 58] 
Eggplant 6, 372,731} — 149, 270) 1, 086, 238 
Peppers 5, 537,369) 24,008) "386, 44) 
Okra 1, 853, 181 167, 382 586, 964 
Lima beans, in pods 5, 356, 861 : 
Lima beans, frozen 655, 110 
Cucumbers 2, 668, 615 549, 543 1, 807, 566 
Potatoes 1, 861, 193 
Others 1, 816, 469 501, 956) 1, 308, 383 

Total 84, 162, 698 13, 177, 877/40, 055, 343 





RECORD OUTPUT OF BANANAS, Haltr 


Production of bananas for export in 
Haiti in September 1946 amounted to 
754,993 stems, with an estimated weight 
of 22,315,866 pounds, the largest monthly 
output in the history of the country. All 
this fruit was shipped to the United 
States. 


Grains and Products 
CUBAN CORN SITUATION 


Corn consumption has been at a high 
level in Cuba throughout 1946. During 
September and October it was probably 
at record-breaking levels. Strong pur- 
chasing power, a shortage of imported 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
animal feeds, and adequate corn supplies 
to meet the effective large demand have 
been in force since the beginning of the 
year. In the fall of 1946 the critical rice 
and flour shortages stimulated consump- 
tion of corn still further. Trade sources 
estimated consumption to be well above 
normal. 

Ordinarily, Cuba is a small exporter of 
corn. In 1943 about 7,700,000 pounds 
were exported and in 1944 about 6,500,- 
000 pounds. In 1945, however, for the 
second time in a decade, it was a net im- 
porter and received more than 16,000,000 
pounds, the largest quantity in about 15 
years, according to preliminary data 
compiled from ships’ manifests. All of 
the 1945 imports entered the last half 
of the year. 

In the first half of 1946 imports of 
corn totaled 606,265 pounds, valued at 
$61,705. All, with the exception of 6,614 
pounds imported from the Dominican 
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Republic, came from the United States. 
During the same period 359,350 pounds 
of corn meal, valued at $16,018, were im- 
ported from the United States. There 
were reportedly no imports in July, Au- 
gust, and September. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGAR PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, mW. Le 


Trinidad’s (British West Indies) sugar 
production for the 1946 season amounted 
to 109,602 long tons raw value net weight, 
or approximately 40,000 tons in excess of 
the 1945 yield. 

Approximately 9,830 acres of estate 
lands were ploughed for 1946 planting, 
compared with 10,236 and 7,611 acres in 
1945 and 1944, respectively. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, DENMARK 


Sugar production in Denmark in the 
1946-47 season is estimated at 180,000 
metric tons, a slight gain from the 
amount produced in the _ preceding 
season. 

The following table shows area planted 
to sugar beets in Denmark, and beet and 
sugar production during the crop years 
1939-40 to 1946-47: 


Denmark's Sugar-Beet Area and Beet and 
Sugar Production 





Area plant- Sugar-beet | Sugar pro 
ed to sugar | production) duction 
beets (1,000 (1,000 met (1,000 met 
hectares ! ric tons ric tons 


Crop year 


1939-40 1) ] 
1940-41 44 1, 570 236 
1941-42 41s 1, 765 263 
1942-43 47 1, 592 202 
l 
] 
l 


a 
tw 
~1 


~ 


1943-44 15 "460 182 
1944-45 42 , 270 165 
1945-46 39 "290 171 


1946-47 4} 180.0 


Funes 





One hectare = 2.471 acres 

? Preliminary estimate 

In the main sugar-beet producing 
areas the crop on September 15, 1946, 
was reported to be above normal. In the 
less important Jutland areas the yield 
was only 81 percent of normal. 

Sugar exports from Denmark during 
the first 9 months of 1946 totaled 20,631 
metric tons, as compared with 25,101 
tons in the corresponding period of 1945. 
Exports for 1945 and 1946 by countries of 
destination are not yet available, but it is 
probable that as in recent years practi- 
cally all of the Danish exports of sugar 
have gone to Norway, Finland, and Swe- 
den. The current level of export is 
maintained by rationing sugar to Danish 
consumers at the rate of 3.3 pounds a 
month. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Pig-iron production in Canada during 
September totaled only 45,078 net tons 
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cecontrol of tin. 


the tin order (M-43). 








‘Tin Situation and Plans, up to April 1947, Outlined by CPA 


Public purchases of tin, plus other controls on the metal, will continue 
throughout the first quarter of 1947 because these controls appear to offer 
the best plan to distribute tin equitably in the face of continued scarcity, 
the Civilian Production Administration said several days ago. 

This clarifying statement has been issued, Erwin Vogelsang, Chief of 
CPA’s Tin-Lead-Zinc Branch said, because the recent elimination of im- 
port purchase controls on lead and copper have caused rumors of similar 


The controls which will continue in effect through March 31, 1947, are: 
(1) Import purchase of tin by the Government exclusively. 

(2) The import restrictions on tin as contained in order M-63. 

(3) The domestic use and quota controls on tin as administered under 


Production of tin in the Far East (the source of more than 90 percent 
of peacetime supply) is coming back very slowly, Mr. Vogelsang said. He 
pointed out that much economic and social rehabilitation must be accom- 
plished in many previously enemy-occupied areas before production will 
again approach prewar levels. From present information, CPA estimates 
that production will not meet unrestricted demands for tin until 1949. 

















compared with 135,227 tons in September 
1945, while ferro-alloy output amounted 
to 6,164 tons in contrast to 13,517 tons. 
Nine-month production in 1946 was 
1,032,067 tons and 87,411 tons, respec- 
tively, and the corresponding 1945 fig- 
ures were 1,367,389 and 143,607 tons. 

Canadian output of steel ingots and 
castings in September 1946, amounting 
to 76,564 tons, compares with the 198,508 
tons in September of last year. January 
to September production in 1946 were 
1,750,846 tons and in 1945, 2,248,215 tons. 
Steel production in the 9 months ended 
September 1946 equaled 64.6 percent of 
the industry’s stated 3,623,400 net ton 
capacity. 


SHORTAGE OF STEEL SHEETS, U. K. 


The developing shortage of steel in 
Great Britain is presently manifest 
chiefly in sheet steel, just as it is in the 
United States. The Situation is suffi- 
ciently serious in Great Britain to cause 
the sheets to be removed from the official 
allocation scheme, which with this ex- 
ception covers the whole steel industry. 
From the end of October the treatment 
and rationing of sheet steel is to be a 
separate item in Great Britain’s licens- 
ing procedure. 

Increased use of steel sheets in the 
production of housing components and 
equipment and in such other items as 
automobiles has caused the shortage. 
Prospects for an increased supply are not 
considered good, since to make more 
sheets would require additional labor 
and fuel, neither of which is available at 
present. 

Efforts to overcome the _ shortage 
through the importation of semifinished 
and finished steel from the United States 


have been unsuccessful. United States 
producers are unwilling to export semi- 
finished material because of the loss of 
domestic scrap involved in such a prac- 
tice. In addition, the United States de- 
mand for all finished steel, especially for 
flat-rolled material in the lighter gages, 
leaves little for exportation. 


Leather and 
Products 


SUPPLIES OF SHOES IN BRITISH ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


One million pairs of shoes of all types 
are to be imported into the British- 
occupied zone of Germany from Great 
Britain. If possible, distribution is to be 
completed before the close of the year. 

During the third quarter of 1946, 
3,500,000 pairs of shoes of all kinds were 
manufactured in the British zone, and 
production is expected to continue at 
that level during the fourth quarter. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


The value of Canadian exports of wood 
and related products during the first 9 
months of 1946, with comparable data for 
the corresponding period of 1945 in pa- 
rentheses, included the following, reports 
an official Dominion publication: Logs, 
$2,070,000 ($1,939,000); planks and 
boards, $79,305,000 ($69,135,000) ; square 
timber, $608,000 ($674,000) ; and shingles, 
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$7,199,000 ($6,007,000). Total exports of 
unmanufactured wood were valued at 
$137,173,000, compared with $119,095,000 
during the first 9 months of 1945. 


IMPORTANCE OF PLYWOOD AND VENEER 
PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Exports of plywood and veneer from 
Canada were valued at $7,629,362 during 
the first 8 months of 1946, compared with 
a peak of $14,375,939 during all of 1944 
and only $682,743 in the entire year 1936, 
according to an _ official Dominion 
publication. 

The six mills now operating in western 
Canada produce plywood and veneer 
chiefly from Douglas fir, although small- 
er quantities of western hemlock, west- 
ern red cedar, cottonwood, poplar, pine, 
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and Sitka spruce also are used. The 
output of Douglas-fir plywood by these 
mills is approximately 225,000,000 square 
feet annually. 

Plywood and veneer mills operating in 
eastern Canada number 19 and produce 
annually 155,000,000 square feet of ply- 
wood and 235,000,000 square feet of 
veneer. Several veneer mills have been 
converted for plywood 
whereas the capacity of other plywood 
mills has increased since the war. With 
the expansion program well advanced, it 
is expected that an additional 60,000,000 
square feet of hard plywood will be avail- 
able from mills in eastern Canada during 
1947. 

Most of the export surplus of commer- 
cial veneer and birch plywood from east- 
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Colombia To Purchase U. S. Surplus Property 


An agreement for the purchase of surplus U. S. property by the Republic 
of Colombia has been signed by that country and the United States, Maj. Gen. 
Donald H. Connolly, Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, announced several 
The surplus, located in Latin America, will be used by Colombia 
in its construction and development program. 

The purchase price for all property sold to Colombia for immediate pay- 
ment in cash will be based on the value appraised by the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, the agreement stipulates. 
appraised value of the property exceeds $300,000 the United States will 
grant to Colombia the following discounts: 

1. A discount of 20 percent on the first $300,000 of total appraised value. 

2. A discount of 25 percent on that part of the appraised value which 
exceeds $300,000 but does not exceed $500,000. 

3. A discount of 30 percent on that part of the total appraised value 


After receipt of $150,000 in cash the United States agrees to accept in 
lieu of further immediate cash payment an irrevocable letter of credit in 
United States currency extending for a period of 120 days. 
credit will not exceed $350,000 and will be established by Colombia with the 
Balboa, Canal Zone, Branch of the National City Bank of New York. 

The agreement also states that when Colombia’s purchases have reached 
$500,000 that country will be entitled to purchase on credit up to $800,000 
of surplus moveable property, including maritime and aviation equipment. 
Payment will be made by Colombia under this line of credit in five equal 
annual installments beginning on December 1, 1947, and continuing there- 
after on December 1 of each year up to and including December 1, 1951. 
The interest, at the rate of 23g percent per annum, is likewise payable on 
December 1 of each year beginning in 1947. 

It was agreed that, generally, the appraised value will be the basis for 
Colombia’s purchase of surplus property under the credit arrangement. An 
exception is surplus which has been advertised for sale in OFLC catalogs, 
and remaining unsold for a minimum period of 60 days after opening of 
Such property, according to the agreement, may be disposed of at 
prices to be negotiated between representatives of both governments. 

The agreement stipulates that moveable property, including maritime 
and aviation equipment, purchased by Colombia shall not be exported to 
the United States in the same or substantially the same form as originally 


The agreement was signed in Bogota, Colombia, by Francisco de Paula 
Perez, Minister of Finance and Public Credit, and Commodore Erl C. B. 
Gould, USNR, Central Field Commissioner for Latin America of the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 
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ern Canada is being shipped to the 
United Kingdom, with smaller quant. 
ties going to the United States, the Union 
of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Eire. Sample shipments have been 
made to a number of other countries jp 
the British Commonwealth, the Middle 
East, and South America, and the devel. 
opment of these markets is anticipateg 
during 1947 as production increases. 

About 50 percent of the Douglas-fir 
plywood produced by the western com. 
panies is exported, chiefly to the Uniteg 
Kingdom. These companies are still re. 
quired to furnish a proportion of their 
production to the Canadian market, 
which in November amounted to 50 per- 
cent. Specific allocations of Douglas. 
fir plywood to the domestic market, how- 
ever, have been discontinued. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


Ecypt’s IMPORTS 


Egyptian imports of medicines and 
pharmaceutical specialties during the 
first 4 months of 1946 were valued at 
£E486,857, compared with £E340,567 in 
the corresponding period of 1945, 
(£E1—$US4.14.) 


EXPORTS FROM SWITZERLAND 


The value of Switzerland’s exports of 
medicines and scents in July 1946 was 
15,600,000 Swiss francs, in the following 
month, 17,300,000 Swiss francs, and in 
September, 12,400,000 Swiss francs. 
(One U. S. dollar=4.30 Swiss francs, 
official rate.) 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, TANGANYIKA 


Among the principal exports from 
Tanganyika Territory during the first 6 
months of 1946 were 808 hundredweight 
of papain. Of this total, 355 hundred- 
weight went to the United States, and 
lesser amounts to the United Kingdom, 
Kenya, and Uganda. 

Imports of drugs and medicinals into 
Tanganyika Territory during the first 6 
months of 1946 were valued at $141,057. 
The leading source of these commodities 
was the United Kingdom. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTARY FILMS IN FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA 


In the vast territory of French West 
Africa consisting of approximately 1,800,- 
000,000 square miles with 16,000,000 peo- 
ple, mostly Negro natives, there are com- 
paratively few theaters and _ movie 
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houses. The city of Dakar itself ac- 
counts for 25 percent of all the show 
houses. 

There are two theater chains “on the 
American model” (only as far as owner- 
ship is concerned). One chain consist- 
ing of 16 theaters is owned by Compagnie 
Marocaine Cinematographique Colon- 
iale; the other consisting of 25 theaters 
is owned by Maurice Archambeau. 

Upon the receipt of American docu- 
mentary films by the American Con- 
sulate General in Dakar, the latter are 
equally divided between C. O. M. A. C. 
I. Cc. O. and Archambeau, who in turn 
circulate and show them first in the city, 
subsequently sending them to other cities 
in the interior. Some of the more popu- 
lar documentaries are retained in the in- 
terior and shown over and over again for 
the natives. 

The price of admission to a movie in 
French West Africa is rather expensive. 
In Dakar it is from 30 to 50 francs (45 
to 75 cents), which is much higher than 
the price of admission to a second-rate 
movie house in the United States. Sinee 
white persons are mostly concentrated in 
Dakar, there are several houses which 
are frequented chiefly by whites. Those 
Negroes who wish to attend the latter 
theaters are seated in the first several 
rows and pay the same admission. It 
is cheaper for the Negroes to attend na- 
tive movie houses seldom frequented by 
the whites. Many of the theater houses 
are operated mainly for the Negroes. 

The majority of the movie houses are 
open-air theaters. The seating accom- 
modations of all are on the whole very 
poor. In all the native movie houses 
there are cement and wood benches only. 
Very few houses have individual seats, 
which are made either of burlap or of 
hard boards. The natives manage to 
have eight sit on a bench built for four, 
if an interesting picture is playing. 

It is impossible to determine the at- 
tendance or the number of bookings. In 
many of the theaters there is no system 
whereby a count is kept. In some the- 
aters in Dakar seat reservations are 
made and a count can be kept; this, 
however, is true only in theaters fre- 
quented by the whites. There is one 
showing daily, theaters opening about 
9:00 p.m. There is a change of pictures 
every week, and usually a double feature 
is shown. American documentaries are 
shown until the films deteriorate com- 
pletely. At present all movie houses are 
in possession of 35-mm. projectors only. 
In general, movie houses are attended 
frequently. Such attendance is one of 
the main forms of recreation and leisure. 

There are no rest rooms even in the 
best theaters. This lack of sanitation is 
apparent everywhere, and particularly 
in the interior. Theaters are not sprayed 
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Manila Fiber: CPA’s Advisory Group Makes 
Recommendations 


The Cordage Industry Advisory Committee has recommended that cord- 
age mills be granted 120-day inventories of Manila fiber, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration said on November 25. 

Amendments to M-84, the order which restricts sale, delivery, processing, 
and end use of fiber, were recommended by the committee as a result of the 
recent termination of the Philippine abaca-fiber agreement whereby the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation had bought, for allocation by CPA, all 
of the exportable surplus of fiber produced on the islands. 

The committee favored 4-month inventories of Manila fiber, based on 
processing quotas set by CPA, to guarantee mills sufficient supplies of fiber 
even when the flow is not steady. Fiber would be included in inventory, it 
was suggested, when the manufacturer took title to it in the continental 


An amendment requiring monthly reports from importers of Manila fiber 
and yarn was recommended by the committee, which also proposed that the 
T-1 grade, a tow fiber, be excluded from the definition of “spinnable” Manila 


The advisory group recommended that no change be made now in the size 
limitations for Manila rope in the “end-use list” under M-84. 

CPA said that fiber which was en route to the United States from the 
Philippines at the time the abaca agreement was terminated would be allo- 

















or disinfected with DDT or any other 
disinfectants. With sanitation and 
health conditions at a low ebb, congrega- 
tions of peoples in movie houses are 
likely places to contract a contagious 
disease. The heat, smell, and biting fleas 
and bugs add to the discomforts, which 
are disregarded and forgotten if a film 
of continued movement and action is 
shown. 

The natives of the younger generation 
show considerable interest in American 
films. The older are indifferent. There 
is obviously one very great handicap, and 
that is the virtual absence of an under- 
standing of the French language. There 
are many natives in and around Dakar 
and other larger urban centers who un- 
derstand the language fairly well, but on 
the whole, and especially in remote dis- 
tricts, the natives have little or no under- 
standing of French. The importance of 
understanding is a factor in evaluating 
general audience reaction and opinion. 
It is, indeed, very difficult to assess pub- 
lic opinion and its reaction to American 
documentary films when the standard of 
comprehension of the French language 
(by inhabitants) is so low. 

The natives are interested in pictures 
in which there is movement, action, 
fighting, and the like. Since many of 
the natives (as above stated) do not 
speak French, there is nothing that can 
interest them aside from a picture which 
is self-explanatory. The natives lose in- 
terest in pictures in which there is a 


great deal of dialogue and conversation, 
particularly intellectual or psychological 
films. It is worth noting that very few 
of the natives have ever attended school, 
and therefore most of them have not the 
grounding to understand films which are 
mostly conversational. Films such as 
those portraying the American landings 
on the various Pacific islands, the war in 
Europe, “western” pictures, and other 
films portraying action have created a 
very favorable impression on the natives. 
They are impressed with American or- 
ganization and power and American 
wealth and generosity. 

There is need to differentiate sharply 
between American documentary films of 
action and movement and all the others, 
the latter portraying the quiet life of 
American democracy or films classified 
as psychological, intellectual, or conver- 
sational. With respect to the former, 
the French as well as the natives are in- 
terested and responsive. Such films are 
shown in the interior on the average of 
once a month. The repetition of show- 
ings of the same film does not in the 
least create a distaste for the picture. 

On the whole, American documentary 
films enjoy overwhelming popularity. It 
is also to be noted that for the most part 
American films are shown throughout all 
movie houses in French West Africa. 
The French as well as the natives prefer 
American to any other pictures, but U. S. 
films are difficult to obtain because of 
the lack of sufficient dollar credits. 
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SITUATION IN FRENCH Morocco REVIEWED 


Eighty-two motion-picture houses were 
in operation in French Morocco in 1946, 
and of these 45 were rated as first-class 
establishments showing the latest films 
to reach the country. The importation 
and distribution of films is assured by 16 
firms which maintain headquarters in 
Casablanca. Total admission receipts in 
1945 were 145,500,000 francs—double the 
1942 total—of which the Government 
took 62,500,000 in taxes. 

Activities in the motion-picture field 
are controlled by the Service du Cinema, 
a Government agency, assisted by mem- 
bers of the associations of exhibitors, im- 
porters, and distributors, and of the op- 
erators’ union. It grants theater licenses, 
regulates admission prices, and allocates 
exchange for purchases of films and 
equipment abroad. 

At present the Service du Cinema is 
promoting the establishment of a mo- 
tion-picture industry in French Morocco. 
A company, La Compagnie Franco- 
Marocaine de Films, with a paid capital 
of 10,000,000, has been created to pro- 
duce French-type films in Arabic. Sev- 
eral companies—the Actualités Fran- 
caises, Actualités Eclair, and Pathé Jour- 
nal—have permanent representatives in 
the country to film important short sub- 
jects. Most of the films made in Morocco 
are sent to Paris for processing. 


New QvuoTa SYSTEM PROPOSED IN 
ARGENTINA 


A recently proposed quota system for 
motion pictures in Argentina would limit 
importing companies to 20 percent of 
their present imports. They could, how- 
ever, import in addition two films for 
every film they produce in the country. 

This proposal has been submitted to 
the legislature by three Argentine mo- 
tion-picture producing companies, who 
have strongly backed previous Govern- 
ment decrees discriminating against 
United States and other foreign films. 


CONDITIONS IN WHALE- AND HERRING-OIL 
INDUSTRY, NORWAY 


The Norwegian whaling industry plans 
to operate 10 floating factories and 90 
whalers by October 1947. Seven floating 
factories, one land factory, and 63 
whalers are now operating. 

Last season 6 floating factories 
brought in about 86,000 metric tons of 
whale oil. It is hoped that 100,000 
metric tons will be obtained in 1946, but 
the amount, of course, will depend on the 
catch. The factories and equipment 
have the capacity to produce the desired 
tonnage. 
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It was reported in October that all of 
last season’s exportable surplus prod- 
ucts plus the preceding year’s carry-over 
had been sold. The Norwegians ex- 
pected a quota of 16,000 blue whales from 
the International Whaling Conference 
held in Washington. 

Herring-oil production during the 1946 
season was reported to have been 14,500 
metric tons. Next season’s production 
is being estimated at from 9,000 to 10,000 
metric tons. The difference between 
production last year and probable pro- 
duction this season is explained by the 
fact that the unusually good catch and 
high oil content of the herring last year 
cannot be expected this year. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PULPWOOD PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Pulpwood production in Canada is ex- 
pected to reach about 11,000,000 cords 
during 1946, compared with 9,200,000 
cords in 1945. The increase will help 
meet unprecedented demands for pulp- 
wood in both Canada and the United 
States. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND NEW DEVEL- 
OPMENTS IN FINLAND 


Production of newsprint in Finland in 
1947 is expected to be slightly higher 
than the 1946 production of about 200,000 
tons, according to the Finnish press. 
The output will not be sufficient to meet 
demands from abroad. The Bank of 
Finland reported in August that in order 
to obtain foreign exchange it would be 
necessary to limit the use of paper in 
that country. In October, the Finnish 
Cabinet decided to allot a total of 24,000 
tons of newsprint to domestic newspa- 
pers during 1947. 

A new wallboard factory with a capac- 
ity of more than 20,000 tons annually is 
being built at Pihlava (near Bjorneborg), 
Finland. It is not scheduled for comple- 
tion, however, until late in 1947. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY INCREASED, 
U.S. 8S. R. 


The textile industry in the Soviet 
Union installed 90,700 new spindles and 
2,900 looms during the first 9 months of 
1946, according to the Soviet press. 

Various branches of the textile indus- 
try, such as a linen mill, a rope factory, a 
sack factory and some departments of a 
cotton combine in Krasnoyarsk Terri- 
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tory, commenced production during the 
same period. Three textile mills were 
restored in Klintsy (Orel Province), and 
production capacity in a number of re. 
stored textile mills has been increaseg, 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


During the first 8 months of 1946 ex. 
ports of cotton from Argentina totaleg 
22,787 metric tons, as compared with 
3,781 during the corresponding period of 
1945. Shipments of 15,214 tons to the 
United Kingdom contributed most to the 
increase. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND Imports. 
BOLIVIA 


Commercial cultivation of cotton is 
carried on only to a small extent in 
Bolivia. So far as is known, production 
is limited to one plantation in the De. 
partment of Santa Cruz. Output in 1945 
approximated 30,000 pounds. 

On the basis of annual imports of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 kilograms of cot- 
ton, consumption during the second 
quarter of 1946 totaled about 500,000 
kilograms. (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds.) 

Imports of cotton into Bolivia during 
1943, 1944, and 1945 are shown in the 
following table: 





Country of origi 1943 1944 1945 


1, 318, 036 

712, 056 
Brazil 373, 343 398 
United States 33, 130 26, 690 


2, 057, 179 





COTTON IMPORTS, PORT OF BREMEN, 
GERMANY 


Shipments of United States cotton re- 
ceived in the port of Bremen, Germany, 
since the beginning of 1946 totaled ap- 
proximately 100,000 bales as of the first 
of October. Cotton received in Bremen 
for account of the British Military Gov- 
ernment had reached a total of 59,600 
bales as of the same date. Imports of 
the latter group are to be used to cover 
the demand for textile goods in the Brit- 
ish zone of Germany. 


PRODUCTION AT LOW LEVEL, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


The 1946 cotton crop of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, is the smallest in more than 10 
years, according to latest official and 
trade estimates. It now appears that the 
crop will not exceed 200,000 metric tons, 
a sharp contrast to the early season pre- 
diction of 300,000 to 350,000 tons. Esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Agriculture 
range as low as 188,418 tons, but it is 
known that in past years official esti- 
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mates have been below actual produc- 
tion. 

The outlook for cotton, however, con- 
tinues favorable despite the small crop 
this year. Continued high prices for cot- 
ton, together with the Government ceil- 
ing prices on cereals and other food- 
stuffs, is expected to result in an increase 
in cotton acreage next season at the ex- 
pense of cereal and other food crops. 
Estimates as to the probable extent of 
this increase range between 15 and 25 
percent. 


Silk and Products 


MANUFACTURE IN THE MACCLESFIELD AREA, 
UNITED KINGDOM 


To regain its prewar position at home 
and abroad, the United Kingdom silk- 
manufacturing industry, centered at 
Macclesfield, has been making strenuous 
efforts toward reconversion. 

No manufacture for the home market 
was permitted during the war, the indus- 
try being engaged solely on goods con- 
tributing to the war effort. Assistance 
in various ways has been rendered the 
industry in recent months, including a 
reduction in price of Government stocks 
of raw silk in July by 20 shillings per 
pound; decision to release such stocks at 
prices on a level with those obtaining at 
auctions of Japanese silk in the United 
States; arrangement whereby manufac- 
turers purchasing silk from the Govern- 
ment would be allowed to buy an amount 
from abroad equal to 25 percent by 
weight of their Government purchases, 
if desired. 

The Macclesfield silk industry does not 
at present produce fabrics in the utility 
range, but prospects toward regaining 
some of the former domestic trade were 
advanced at the end of July when the 
Government reduced the purchase tax 
on silk goods from 100 to 3313 percent, 
to bring them in line with nonutility 
rayon and other textiles. 

Consumption of raw silk for cloth for 
the domestic market is still restricted to 
one-third of the total weight of silk pur- 
chased, inasmuch as preference must be 
given to the export trade. 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of wool from Australia for the 
year ended June 30, 1946, totaled 2,338,- 
162 bales of greasy wool and 402,350 bales 
of scoured wool, tops, noils, and waste. 
Shipments of both of these categories 
were considerably higher than those of 
the preceding year, when 1,668,904 bales 
of greasy wool and 339,904 bales of 
scoured wool, tops, noils, and waste were 
exported. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Outgoing shipments during the first 
2 months of the 1946-47 season totaled 
660,105 bales of greasy wool and 135,132 
bales of scoured wool, tops, noils, and 
waste, as compared with 339,154 and 
77,049 bales, respectively, during July 
and August of 1945. 

The Commonwealth Government is 
investigating the possibilities of resum- 
ing the exportation of wool to Japan for 
processing. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of raw wool in the Union 
of South Africa, Southwest Africa, Basu- 
toland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland 
for 1945-46 amounted to 209,716,710 
pounds, approximately 8,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1944-45 (217,657,426 
pounds). 

Declared exports to the United States 
from July 1945 to June 1946 consisted 
of 418,251 bales (123,402,326 pounds) of 
greasy wool and 26,204 bales (5,321,087 
pounds) of scoured wool. The British 
Wool Commission purchased 579,836 
bales during the year. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


UseD SuGAR Bacs EXEMPT FROM QUARAN- 
TINE, CUBA 


About 35,000,000 bags will be needed 
for Cuba’s 1947 sugar crop, but only 
20,000,000 are reported to be available. 

In an effort to relieve the situation 
and expedite importation, the Ministry 
of Agriculture has issued a resolution 
exempting from fumigation upon arrival 
used sugar bags originating in the 
United States. The bags must be spe- 
cifically intended for use by the sugar 
industry and must be subject to inspec- 
tion by the Division of Plant Quarantine. 


MANUFACTURE OF NYLON HOsE, U. K. 


Production of nylon hose in the United 
Kingdom amounted to 29,000 dozen pairs 
during August (including seconds and 
trial runs). Production is about equally 
divided between full-fashioned and 
seamless hose, some with cotton feet and 
welts. 

To date British-made nylon stockings 
have not been placed on sale to the 
public, but are expected to be ready for 
retail sale by Christmas. Production is 
hampered by shortage of nylon yarn. 


SuGAR-BaG IMPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


Most bags used in El Salvador are pro- 
duced by the domestic bag industry. 
However, because the weave in the do- 
mestic product is too loose to readily re- 
tain sugar, the sugar industry imports 
jute bags and insignificant quantities of 
henequen bags. Such shipments in kilo- 
grams were as follows, with the United 
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States share in parentheses: 1940, 74,820 
(72,900) ; 1941, 40,365 (39,023); 1942, 51 
(4); 1943, 1,162 (45); 1944, 23,345 (17,- 
142) ; 1945, 30,049 (30,049) ; first 9 months 
of 1946, 24,933 (10,505). 


FLAX AND HEMP CULTIVATION, SPAIN 


The total area planted to flax in Spain 
in 1946 is estimated at 521,200 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) compared with 
345,500 hectares in 1945. 

The 1946 area under hemp cultivation 
is eStimated at 736,700 hectares com- 
pared with 713,300 hectares in 1945. 


Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


IMPORTS OF COSMETICS, CHILE 


Chile’s cosmetic trade declined some- 
what in the third quarter of 1946 because 
of widespread strikes and political un- 
certainty. Some British and French cos- 
metic products were purchased during 
the period and found ready acceptance 
in the “import-conscious”’ Chilean 
market. 

A small quantity of United States cos- 
metics also arrived during the third 
quarter of 1946. Importation of com- 
modities from the United States has been 
difficult because of the shortage of dollar 
exchange. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, REUNION 


Exports of essential oils from the 
island of Reunion during the first 6 
months of 1946 included 69,900 gross kil- 
ograms of geranium oil, of which 39,800 
kilograms went to Madagascar, 29,600 
kilograms to France, and 500 kilograms 
to the United States. The total value 
amounted to 143,987 francs. 

Exports of oil of vetiver from Reunion 
in the first half of 1946 totaled 19,300 
kilograms, 93 percent being shipped to 
France, and most of the remainder to 
Madagascar. These exports were valued 
at 63,710,000 francs. The amount of oil 
of ilang-ilang exported in the same pe- 
riod was 2,800 kilograms, valued at 
3,530,000 francs. France accounted for 
75 percent of the quantity exported. 





Rock-crystal deposits discovered by a 
geological expedition in the Nagaibakski 
raion (county) of the southern Urals, 
U. S. S. R., are reported by the Soviet 
press to be located in several separate 
beds over an area of 7 hectares. Tests 
of the first bed reportedly revealed large 
quantities of crystal, including individ- 
ual crystals weighing from 50 to 60 kilo- 
grams. 
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Power Expansion Planned 
in France 

About 200,000,000,000 francs will be 
spent by France for increasing the coun- 
try’s power production during the period 
1946-51. One-third of this amount will 
be devoted to power distribution. 

Production of hydro-electricity in 
France has varied during the past few 
years between 8,000,000,000 and 12,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours from _ stations 
which had an aggregate capacity of 
4,250,000 kv.-a. in 1945. Investigations 
have been made which have shown that 
an additional 7,800,000 kv.-a. can be 
added to the country’s total capacity 
through the utilization of the now- 
unharnessed waters. A possible produc- 
tion of 35,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours is 
expected in 1951. 

The expansion program includes the 
following power stations: Chastang 220,- 
000 kilowatts and Bort 180,000 kilowatts 
for completely supplying the high and 
middle Dordogne; 200,000 kilowatts at a 
50-foot head at Ottmarsheim using the 
Rhine waters (after the reconstruction 
of Kembs, which was damaged during 
the war), and capable of supplying 
1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually: 
power stations stretching along the river 
to supply the Lot Valley; stations on the 
following rivers: Isere, Durance, Longe- 
foy, and Janson; and 225,000 kilowatts 
at a 72-foot head on the Rhone River at 
Donzeres-Mondragon to produce 1,680.- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 

Plans for steam centrals cover the 
renewal of almost half of the country’s 
present equipment, in addition to an in- 
crease of capacity from 2,200,000 to 
3,400,000 kilowatts. 


Radio-Telegraph Service to 
Shanghai Reopened 


Globe Wireless Co. announced the re- 
opening of its Shanghai-San Francisco 
radio-telegraph facilities on October 31. 
Four communications channels can be 
made available by employing frequency 
shifts if the traffic warrants, but capacity 
to handle messages is limited now by 
shortage of operating personnel at both 
terminals. In this connection the in- 
stallation of automatic-type equipment 
at the Manila relay point has been ac- 
complished which, it is understood, will 


free more operating personnel for the 
Shanghai terminus of the circuit. The 
transmitter now in use in Shanghai is 
an old type of Japanese design which, 
although working satisfactorily at pres- 
ent, is scheduled for future replacement 
by a fully automatic type. 

The restoration of the Globe Wireless 
circuit completes the resumption of all 
formerly existing radio-telegraph serv- 
ice between Shanghai and the United 
States. 


Argentine Railway Program 
Announced 


Argentina’s Five-Year Plan outlines 
briefly the program of State Railways 
development for the years 1947 to 1951. 
The section of the Plan dealing with 
Public Works and Transport (‘“Trabajos 
Publicos y Transportes”) emphasizes the 
acquisition of badly needed new rolling 
stock and the modernization of existing 
equipment. 

Construction will be limited to the 
completion of a few lines already under 
construction and the initiation of one 
or two new projects. More specifically, 
the asphaltite mining region of Mendoza 
in the west will be linked with a similar 
region in Neuquen to the south. The 
international railway from Salta to the 
Chilean border at Socompa is scheduled 
for completion, as are several newly 
projected short branches from existing 
railways to the International Bridge at 
Paso de los Libres on the Brazilian 
frontier. 


Manx Water-Power Expansion 


Recommendations submitted by con- 
sulting engineers to the Isle of Man Elec- 
tricity Board for the development of 
hydroelectric power on the Isle of Man 
have been confirmed. The proposal is to 
intercept the head waters of the Laxey 
and Sulby Rivers, and to form a reservoir 
to store 94,000,000 cubic feet of water 
(equivalent to 1,160,000 kilowatt-hours). 
The water discharged from an associated 
3,500-kilowatt power station would be 
collected in a small reservoir for supply- 
ing a 1,750-kilowatt station. An annual 
average production of 9,400,000 kilowatt- 
hours is expected. 

Preliminary estimates made in Octo- 
ber 1945 placed the cost at £640,000, but 


increases in the costs of both labor and 
materials have raised the estimated cost 
to £723,000. 

At present the entire load is supplieq 
by the Pulrose steam station of the 
Douglas Corporation, and this repre- 
sents 40 percent of the plant’s maximum 
output. The 33-kilovolt system of the 
Board would be more effectively used 
with combined steam and hydro op. 
eration. 


Recommended Highway 
Development Program 
in Venezuela 

One of the first actions undertaken by 
the new Government of Venezuela after 
assuming power in October 1945 was to 
move to improve the road transporta- 
tion facilities. A National Commission 
of Transportation Routes, an advisory 
body created by a decree of November 
12, 1945, began to operate almost imme- 
diately. The Commission was empow- 
ered, among other functions, to draw up 
a general plan of transportation for the 
Nation, which was to be closely coordi- 
nated with a program to increase pro- 
duction within the country. Although 
all modes of transportation come under 
the sphere of interest of the Commission, 
its primary interest has been the devel- 
opment of highways. 

With respect to highways, official pol- 
icy was based on the premise that Vene- 
zuela lacked true trunk roads and that 
the existing roads did not serve the eco- 
nomic, social, and political needs of the 
country to the best advantage. It was 
considered essential, for example, to con- 
struct highways to penetrate large and 
productive areas which lacked facilities 
for the overland movement of produce. 

In its approach to the problem, the 
Commission adopted a regional view- 
point and sought to pick out the regions 
of greatest road deficiency and to pre- 
pare plans to remedy the situation. An 
over-all program of road development 
has been drawn up which is apparently 
guiding the Government in its plan for 
future road construction. Although no 
regional distribution was mentioned by 
the Commission, it is apparent that the 
proposed new roads. do fall into seven 
principal regional groups: the Lake 
Maracaibo basin, the llanos or central 
plains, the northwest coast, portions of 
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the States of Miranda and Guarico cen- 
tering around Altagracia de Orituco, the 
Island of Margarita, a portion of the 
northeast coast, and the State of Bolivar. 

Regarding existing roads, the Commis- 
sion evidently plans to improve and, in 
some sections, reconstruct them, with 
modified routing, for example, on the 
Trans-Andean highway and the Car- 
acas-Ciudad Bolivar route. From a 
traffic standpoint, however, the most im- 
portant of these projects would be the 
development of a new and more direct 
road between Caracas and its seaport, 
La Guaira. 

The Government is following the pro- 
gram recommended by the Commission 
in budgetary appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. For road survey proj- 
ects, the Federal budget has an appro- 
priation of $600,000 to be spent on vari- 
ous highway improvements throughout 
the country. 


New Spanish-Egyptian 
Shipping Line 

A new shipping line between Spain 
and Egypt was inaugurated by the Com- 
pahia de Navigacion, “Naviera de Ex- 
portacién Agricola B-A” of Madrid, with 
the sailing of the motor ship Benidorm 
from Bilbao, Spain, on October 28, 1946. 
In addition to the Benidorm the com- 
pany will operate two more motor ships, 
the Benicarlo and Benicasim. 

All three vessels are capable of carry- 
ing 2,500 tons of general cargo. They 
were built in 1945 and 1946 and have a 
speed of 13 knots, over-all length of 95 
meters, beam 13 meters, draft 8 meters. 
All three vessels have accommodations 
for 6 passengers each and are equipped 
with booms capable of handling pack- 
ages up to 20 tons. 

The itinerary calls for the following 
ports: Bilbao, Spain; Lisbon, Portugal; 
Barcelona, Spain; thence to Alexandria, 
Egypt. On their return voyage the ves- 
sels are to call at Cyprus, Malta, Naples, 
Leghorn, Genoa, and Barcelona, and may 
call at Palestine and Syria when and if 
cargo or passengers are available. 


New Air Line Operating in 
Baja California 


A new air line was formed in Baja 
California (Lower California, Mexico) 
which obtained an experimental permit 
from the Mexican Ministry of Communi- 
cations to operate a Mexicali-Tijuana- 
Ensenada-San Felipe route, with a later 
extension to La Paz at the southern ex- 
tremity of Baja California. 

The line will operate Douglas DC-3 
Planes. Its principal passenger traffic 
will be week-end tourists from southern 
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California. During the rest of the week 
it expects to carry freight made up 
largely of fish from San Felipe and 
strawberries, in season, from La Paz. 
This new air line will connect with Com- 
panhia Mexicana de Aviacion in Mexicali 
and will serve an area which, at present, 
has extremely poor methods of com- 
munication. 


Inadequate Power Supply of 
Soerabaya, Java 


The industrial rehabilitation in Soera- 
baya, Netherlands Indies, is limited by 
the supply of electric power. When the 
city was brought under Allied control in 
November 1945, the “Semampir” electric 
power plant was immediately put back 
into operation, and drinking water was 
supplied by the river-water purification 
installation at Wonokromo. However, 
the capacities of these installations are 
said to be inadequate. 

Annual electric production formerly 
amounted to 14,000 kv.-a., but in 1945 it 
was reduced to 2,000 kv.-a., and of this 
amount 280 kv.-a. was used for industrial 
purposes. By shutting off the power 
supply for residential consumption dur- 
ing the day, and by reoperating the vari- 
ous steam boilers, it has been possible to 
increase the available supply to industry. 


Broadcast License Fees in 
Colombia 


A newspaper article in the November 
8, 1946, issue of El Liberal states that 
the 112 broadcast transmitters in Colom- 
bia pay the Government about 150,000 
pesos (peso equals approximately 
$US0.57) annually in license fees. 

According to the article, if these 
license fees were reduced or abolished 
altogether, the stations would invest the 
money thus saved in better programs, 
free from advertising and dedicated to 
cultural improvement. 

The article also states that the 150,000 
pesos now paid by the commercial broad- 
casters are used to support and main- 
tain the official Government station 
(HJCR) which is the only one financially 
able to transmit cultural programs free 
from advertising. 


Habana Radio Station 
CMCD-COCD 


Radio Station CMCD-COCD, “La Voz 
del Aire,” has been purchased by Fed- 
eraciOn Nacional de Detallistas de Cuba 
(the National Federation of Retailers) 
for the purpose of broadcasting cultural 
and business propaganda for its asso- 
ciates. This station will be maintained 
by the Federation with the support of 
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the larger domestic industries, who will 
pay for commercial advertising concern- 
ing their products. But CMCD-COCD 
will remain completely free to transmit 
the Federation’s programs of interest to 
its members. One stipulation in the by- 
laws, however, prohibits transmitting 
political propaganda and stipulates that 
no member of the Board of Directors can 
be engaged in politics. 

A daily feature of the broadcasting 
station will be a news broadcast by Lucio 
Fuentes, who is the president of the Na- 
tional Retailers Federation of Cuba. 


Air Tourists to Central America 
Advised to Carry Passports 


Tourists who travel by air to Costa 
Rica and who are permitted to use tour- 
ist cards in lieu of passports, under a 
recent authorization granted to a United 
States and Central American air-trans- 
port company, are now advised to carry 
passports, even though not required. 

Among the reasons for so doing are the 
fact that tourist cards are good only for 
30 days; tourists, after arriving in Costa 
Rica, may decide to visit one or more 
other countries; and, finally, there is the 
possibility that planes carrying pas- 
sengers who have only tourist cards may 
have a forced landing in a country 
which does require passports. 

|For previous notice of tourists’ cards be- 
ing permitted to be used in lieu of passports, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
16, 1946, page 23.] 


Portugal and Netherlands 
Conclude Civil Air Agreement 


The Governments of Portugal and the 
Netherlands recently concluded an 
agreement for scheduled air-line service 
between their respective countries, under 
the terms of a resolution adopted at the 
International Civil Aviation Conference 
held at Chicago, Ill., in December 1944, 
establishing a standard form of agree- 
ment for provisional air routes and serv- 
ices. The text of the agreement is given 
in the Portuguese official publication, 
Diario do Governo, of September 27, 1946. 

The usual prevailing stipulations are 
set forth in the document, such as the 
uSe of airport facilities in both countries, 
aircraft fuel, lubricating oils and spare 
parts, safety and competency certifi- 
cates, and admission and departure reg- 
ulations. Prominent among the fea- 
tures incorporated in the annex to the 
agreement are: The regulation of capac- 
ity of transportation, the recognition by 
both parties that certain services are of 
greater interest to one than the other, 
and limitations on the right to embark 
and disembark international traffic, car- 
go, and mail destined for or proceeding 
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from third countries, at a point or points 
on the routes specified in the Annex. 

Termination of the agreement may be 
made 12 months after notice of such de- 
sire is given by either contracting party 
to the other, or it may be amended or 
modified by mutual consent of both 
parties. 


Syrian Port Questions 
Under Advisement 


The decision of the Syrian Govern- 
ment on the question of building either 
a large harbor for northern Syria or a 
small regional one is reported to be de- 
pendent on a survey of the Port of Lata- 
kia which has been completed by British 
experts. 

No official confirmation has been given 
to press reports of negotiations between 
Damascus and Teheran for the construc- 
tion at Latakia of an important harbor 
in which Iran would participate finan- 
cially and through which Iranian goods 
would be conveyed in transit. 





World Knows 
and Wants U. S. 


Toilet Preparations 


(Continued from p. 11) 


in international markets it should first 
have a Satisfactory coast-to-coast and 
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border-to-border distribution through- 
out the United States. Likewise it 
should be financially able to maintain a 
separate and distinct international- 
trade sales department of specialists and 
be in a position to accord proper support 
to them and their efforts. Briefly stated, 
once instituted, the same service should 
be accorded to the customer abroad as 
is rendered in the United States, whether 
in prosperity or depression or whether 
merchandise is in short or surplus supply. 

Finally, some people think that our 
toiletry merchandise is of such high qual- 
ity and so expensive that it can be sold 
only in countries with high standards of 
living. However, neither our statistics 
nor our travelers substantiate such a 
view. We have the ultra price lines, but 
these are a small part of the industry. 
The great bulk of our products are in 
the medium- and low-price fields, and 
we have the widest range of sizes and 
packings to meet the demand of every 
income class. Furthermore, United 
States toiletries could be sold as readily 
in any world market as is the case with 
popular brands profusely available in our 
5-and-10-cent stores. 

In brief, we have the quality, the out- 
put, the variety, and the price range to 
attain the principal supplying position in 
every market of the world. If we but 
have the desire and the will to work to- 
ward this end, even a $60,000,000 export 
of toilet preparations is within the realm 
of possibility. 
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China’s Economy 
Since the Japanese 
Surrender ) 


(Continued from p. 7) 


last week of the month. It was also ex. 
pected that fuel prices would rise again 
to the extent of the difference between 
the old and new exchange rates; that is 
to say, by about 66 percent. Inasmuch 
as electrical-power generation in Shang. 
hai is about 50 percent by fuel oil, some 
upward adjustment in power and light- 
ing rates must also result, although the 
Government appears to be endeavoring 
to avoid or postpone this eventuality. 

Another exception to the general level- 
ing off of prices during the latter part 
of August was bread; the price of a 
14-ounce loaf jumped from $CN600 to 
$CN800 in the week ended August 3]. 
Some restaurants and clubs, including 
foreign-operated hotels, also raised 
prices of various menu items, especially 
imported items. 

The price of certain newspapers was 
raised from $CN200 to $CN300 per copy. 
Air mail surtax on mail to foreign coun- 
tries was advanced. On the other hand, 
the Government-owned mills of the 
China Textile Industries Incorporated 
rigidly maintained the selling price of 
their products, thus forcing privately 
owned mills to do likewise. It has been 
stated by trained observers that the mar- 
gin of profit on the sale of cotton-textile 
products in China is ample to absorb the 
increased costs resulting from the read- 
justment of the exchange value of the 
dollar in mid-August. 


Street Vendors Banned 


A ban on further sidewalk-stand or 
street-stall retail sales was imposed by 
the Mayor of Shanghai, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. This type of trading had 
grown to such a degree since VJ-day that 
business of established shop and depart- 
ment-store keepers had been seriously 
impaired. Furthermore, sidewalk ven- 
dors in Shanghai have provided too facile 
an outlet for smuggled, pilfered, and 
stolen goods. 


Cost of Living 


According to the Research Office of the 
Secretariat of the Shanghai Municipal 
Government, the general cost-of-living 
index for February 1946, in terms of 
Chinese dollars for Chinese workers, had 
reached 184,573, on the basis of 100 for 
1936. The general indexes for Chinese 


salaried employees and foreign (West- 
ern) salaried employees in Shanghai had 
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reached, at that time, 146,404 and 182,184, 
respectively. Table 2 shows further re- 
markable increases in cost-of-living in- 
dexes for three classes of Shanghai 
residents, as of June 30, 1946. 


Tape 2.—Inder of Cost of Living at 
Shanghai, June 1946 


[Based on 1936= 100] 





| l 
| Percent 
June | variation 


Item 1946 from 





| 
| May 1946 
For Chinese wor kers 
Food 438, 454 —3.06 
Housing... 300, 479 4-1, 93 
Clothing 573, 595 +10. 65 
Miscellaneous | 336, 549 | +3. 52 
General index 404, 065 | =—1, 35 
For Chinese salaried employees: | 
Food... --- 470, 383 | —.61 
Housing... 76, 547 | +2. 43 
Clothing 687, 604 +-25. 76 
Miscellaneous 200, 811 | +-4, 21 
General index 319, 518 44.89 
For Western foreign salaried em- | 
ployees in Shanghai Ba 
Food 493,951 | -+16.18 
Housing ...-.- 109, 594 | —7. 87 
Clothing | 629, 668 | 1.15. 88 
Miscellaneous 229, 841 +-, 47 
General index 330, 124 110.74 
1 Source: Secretariat, Shanghai Municipal Goyern- 
ment. For comparative data, December 1945 to Febru- 
ary 1946, see “Shanghai Suffers From Onerous Living 


Costs,” FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 11, 1946; 
and for February to May 1946, see China—Economic 
Conditions, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 6, 
1946, p. 21. 


The general percentage increase from 
December 1945 to June 1946 for these 
three classes of Shanghai residents was, 
respectively, 331.65, 318.89, and 204.24. 
According to a release by the Shanghai 
Municipal Government, the cost-of-liv- 
ing indexes for July increased over those 
for June as follows: Chinese workers, 
11.22 percent; Chinese salaried em- 
ployees, 15.28 percent; and _ foreign 
(Western) salaried employees, 13.25 per- 
cent. The general cost-of-living index 
for Shanghai workers in August was 
453,675, an increase of 0.94 percent over 
the index for July. 
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Tientsin Prices 


Cost-of-living indexes for Tientsin are 
not available, but table 3, showing the 
comparative retail prices of selected com- 
modities in Tientsin, gives some indica- 
tion of the degree of inflation in that 
northern port. 


Labor Conditions Ferment 


Labor continued to be restive in the 
large coastal urban areas in August under 
the steeply rising living costs, and active 
unionization among industrial workers 
has been a marked feature of recent 
labor developments. Wages of industrial 
workers in Shanghai are adjusted on the 
basis of the official cost-of-living index. 
Although money wages have increased 
manyfold over prewar levels the work- 
ers reportedly suspect—apparently not 
without some _ justification—that the 
cost-of-living index does not fully reflect 
actual increases. Furthermore, since 
wages for the current month are based on 
the index for the preceding month, in- 
come continually lags behind costs dur- 
ing a period of sharply rising prices. In 
some cases wages have been substantially 
reduced and unemployment has mounted 
as workers continue to arrive from the 
interior. 


Agricultural Crop Prospects 


Estimates and summaries of China’s 
agricultural crop prospects made by the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
in mid-August, indicated that the winter- 
wheat prospects in China, as a whole, are 
nearly up to average. However, condi- 
tions in some parts of Hopei Province are 
generally unfavorable, as a result, in 
large measure, of widespread civil war in 
North China. Stocks of wheat carried 
over probably have been below prewar 








TABLE 3.—Retail Commodity Average Prices in Tientsin 
{In Chinese National dollars] 
Item 1938 Dec. 1945 June 1946 

American flour catty |. n. a. n. a | 723. 00 
Rice... ____ do 0. 168 88. 42 | 610. 00 
Flour, wheat (native do 121 88.77 | 489. 00 
Millet___ do 147 50. 14 | 229. 17 
Potatoes do 062 | 26.05 240. 00 
C abbage, Chinese do 068 7.90 80. 00 
Sweetpotatoes do n. a. 20.01 160. 00 
Bean sprouts, green do 032 14. 33 86. 66 
Pork _ do .318 200. 00 1, 005. 00 
Chicken piece n. a. | 42.73 4, 500. 00 
Duck ie do n. a. 899. 51 | 8, 500. 00 
Eggs do . 029 23.15 | 70. 00 
a catty n. a. 162. 92 800. 00 
Sugar ike do . 215 434. 10 1, 700. 00 
Tea, scented do } n. a. | 998. 79 16, 000. 00 
Oil, groundnut (peanut do 177 171. 00 700. 00 
Shirting, white... foot 124 224. 56 | 850. 00 
Cotton. catty 721 285. 33 | 1, 000. 00 
Briquets (coal balls 100 catties 920 800. 00 | 1, 800. 00 
Coal, slack do 752 1, 300. 00 2, 187. 50 
Firewood_. do 1.116 2, 000. 00 7, 750. 00 
Gasoline. catty . 198 360. 00 n. a. 

' It is not clear from the informat ion available whether the catty referred to is the old Chinese standard catty equiva- 
lent to 1.33 pounds or the market standard shih eatty of 1.10 pounds. 


Nn. &., not available. 
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average. Some crops in the winter- 
wheat areas showed early promise as a 
whole. 

Rice-crop conditions early in July ap- 
peared to be about equal to the poor 
1945 crop, estimated at approximately 10 
percent below the prewar average. Poor 
production prospects in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi Provinces, and the failure of 
Hunan Province to measure up to its pre- 
war position of surplus producer of rice, 
reportedly were factors accounting for 
the over-all reduction of the rice crop in 
China. Rice-crop conditions in the 
Yangtze Valley, particularly in Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, and parts of 
Hupeh and Honan Provinces, improved 
notably during July, though Szechwan 
crop prospects appeared to be somewhat 
below the 1945 level. 

Conditions, however, were interpreted 
in a favorable light in August by the 
Ministry of Food and in trade circles, 
and rice prices weakened, particularly in 
production centers. With the arrival of 
some foreign rice before the new crop is 
harvested, the food situation in general 
reportedly has taken a more favorable 
turn. 

According to early scattered reports on 
the cotton-crop situation, it appeared 
in August that the current crop would be 
no larger than that of the preceding year 
which has been estimated roughly as 
about two-thirds of the prewar average, 
or approximately 1,542,000 bales of 500 
pounds each. It is estimated therefore 
that the amount of domestic cotton 
available for cotton-spinning mills will 
be small, as compared with prewar sup- 
plies. There appears to be no likelihood 
of an exportable surplus of the prewar 
types of Hsi-ho rough staple cotton this 
season. Planting of this type of seed, 
moreover, is said to be somewhat below 
that of last year. The carry-over of 
foreign cotton will be unusually large, 
it is reported, with very little additional 
foreign cotton likely to be needed to sup- 
ply the mills. 

The 1946 flue-cured leaf tobacco crop 
of China was forecast in August at ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with prewar annual average pro- 
duction of 155,000,000 pounds. Some of 
the present crop is said to be low-grade 
and to include sun-cured leaf because 
of fuel shortages. Cigarette production 
figures for Shanghai for the first 6 
months of 1946 showed that current pro- 
duction had reached approximately 50 
percent of the prewar level, according 
to the Shanghai Cigarette Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. On the basis of this 
level of production, consumption of leaf 
tobacco in Shanghai alone may reach 
55,000,000 pounds. Normal market ab- 
sorption of flue-cured tobacco for the 
whole of China averages 176,000,000 
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pounds annually. Information regard- 
ing cigarette production in other manu- 
facturing centers was not available in 
August. For this reason, among others, 
it has been found difficult, the Consulate 
General at Shanghai states, to make an 
estimate of the probable requirements of 
imported leaf tobacco for the coming 
season. However, a very high figure can 
be predicted despite the fact that Shang- 
hai manufacturers fear a slow-down in 
operations for a few months because of 
increased imports of foreign cigarettes. 


Manchurian Crops 


Crop conditions in Manchuria were 
reported spotty in August, because of 
military activities and conditions arising 
therefrom. The rice crop is reportedly 
the poorest and probably will be only 
about one-third of the usual yield. All 
other cereals and beans may reach about 
80 percent of average. Though an im- 
portant carry-over tonnage of last year’s 
Manchurian soybean crop was expected, 
information from Harbin indicated that 
merchants there were contemplating ar- 
rangements for the export of North Man- 
churia’s surplus to Russia, unless pros- 
pects for export elsewhere developed 
soon. 

According to reports considered reli- 
able by the American Consulate General 
at Tientsin, there were encouraging pros- 
pects of a good wheat harvest in the Com- 
munist-controlled areas of eastern and 
southern Hopei, Shantung, and northern 
Kiangsu. Reasons for an _ unusually 
abundant yield are said to be the height- 
ened zeal of the farmers to produce more, 
following the reduction of rent and inter- 
est rates and the improved methods of the 
peasants under a popularly elected local 
regime. 


Port Conditions 


Since the reopening of Shanghai, con- 
gestion in the port has been one of the 
major obstacles to the resumption of 
normal trade. Despite the release of 
much berthing space with the departure 
of the majority of American naval craft 
and remedial measures taken by the 
Commissioner of Customs—such as mak- 
ing bonded warehouses available for un- 
cleared cargoes, securing additional 
wharfage space, and allowing double 
berthing of vessels between mid-river 
buoys—it was still necessary during last 
July for numbers of ships to wait outside 
Woosung breakwater for periods of from 
several days to 2 weeks. The turn-about 
time of oceangoing vessels arriving at 
Shanghai in that month was calculated 
at 20%2 days. 

During August, 37 American-flag ves- 
sels entered Shanghai and discharged 
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units of foreign Currency per dollar 
of the Dominican Republic, the 
ian gourde is fixed at 5 






the peso. The peso 





Country Unit quoted ype of exchange 
1944 

annual 

Argentina_| Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 

Ordinary 4,23 

Auction 4.94 

Free market 1.03 

Bolivia Boliviano Controlled $2.42 

Curh 51. 80 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 

Free market 19. 57 

Special free market *. 20 

Chile Peso Special 19. 37 

Export draft 25, 00 

Free market 31.85 

se Ps 31. 00 

Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 

Bank of Republic 1. 76 

Curb 1.75 

Costa Rica, Colon Uneontrolled 5. 66 

Controlled 62 

Cuba Peso Free 1.00 

Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official 14. 06 

Honduras_| Lempira Official 2.04 

Mexico Peso Free 1.85 

Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 00 

Curb 72 

Paraguay.| Guarani ¢ Official 1] 
Free 7 

Peru Sol de 6. 50 

Salvador Color do 2. 50 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 

Free 

Imports 1. 90 

Other purposes § 1. 85 

Venezuela_, Bolivar Controlled ; 


Free 


es 


Latest available quotation 


Approx 
October imate 
1944 1946 aie equiva- 
wnnual) (mont! Rate lent in Date 
’ us 
currency 
7 . 7 3. 73 $0. 2651 | Nov. 26, 1946 
2 1.2 4. 23 2304 Do 
4.94 1.94 1.0 2024 Do 
4.04 1. 07 10 2439 Do 
42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Nov. 15,1946 
9, 06 57.00 OO 0175 Oct. 31, 1946 
16. 50 { 
19. 50 18.72 (218.72 0534 | Nov. 15,1946 
1). OO 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 O516 Do 
25.00 25, 00 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
32, 24 39.14 39.14 0255 | Oct. 31,1946 
31. 00 31. 00 31.00 0323 | Nov. 15, 1946 
1. 78 1.75 1. 74¢ . 5727 Do. 
1. 76 i. 76 1. 755 5698 Do 
1.83 *1. 83 1, 835 5450 | Aug. 31, 1946 
5, 68 5. 95 5. 95 . 168] Oct. 31, 1946 
62 5. 62 62 1779 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Loo 1.00 1. 00 1, 0000 Do. 
13. 77 15. 04 15. 04 0665 Do, 
2 4 2.04 2. 04 . 4902 Do, 
4, 86 4, St 4.86 2058 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do 
6. 62 $2 5. 35 1869 | Nov. 9, 1946 
12 l 3.12 20 Nov. 12, 1946 
3. 41 17 3.12 S205 Do. 
6.50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Nov. 15, 1946 
2 50 2.50 2. 50 1000 Do 
1. of 1. 90 1.90 523 Do 
oH 1.90 1,90 . 5263 De 
1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 WO2 Do 
RF IOR5 Do. 
Pugs Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since November 1942 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 


The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros 


cruzeiros 
per dollar as the result of a decree- 


law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 


1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug 


19, 1946, the selling rate 


in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 
3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


4 Disponibilidades propias 
5 A decree of Nov 


private funds). 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77 


18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange trat 
Beginning Feb 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 


ucres to the dollar, 
actions resulted in effective 
16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 


additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 

8 In effect since July 25, 1944 

*Colombia, curb market average for August 194¢ 

Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





216.829 long tons of cargo. Outgoing, 
these 37 vessels carried only 4,927 long 
tons. Of the 60 foreign-flag vessels in 
the port at the end of August, 22 were 
American, 22 British, 5 Norwegian, 4 
Panamanian, and 1 each was Danish, 
Swedish, and Canadian. 

According to an announcement by 
UNRRA, 300 ships carrying relief and 
rehabilitation supplies had discharged 
980,586 long tons at Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Chinwangtao, Tsingtao, Amoy, and 
Hankow during the period November 
1945 through August 1946. At the end 


of August, 25 ships were discharging an 
additional 93,000 long tons at various 
Chinese ports, and 9 others were wait- 


ing at Shanghai with 19,587 long tons. 
Another 53 ships carrying 150,790 long 
tons of relief cargo were en route to 
China, according to the UNRRA an- 
nouncement. CNRRA-UNRRA ship- 
ments from Shanghai to outports reached 
a record high in August of 68,500 long 
tons. 

At Tientsin, congestion of the port has 
been caused by immobilized and dete- 
riorating stocks of ex-enemy cargo in 
warehouses, shortage of lighters, silting 
of the river, and delays in handling of 
cargo as a result of obstructive regula- 
tions. As a consequence of the removal 
of foreign-flag vessels from coastal trade, 
Tientsin is somewhat marooned. 
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Imports Much Exceed Exports | 
mmercial imports into China for the : : 
eee ere ne International Reference Service 
valued at $CN614,000,000,000. For 
a hae period exports amounted to sat =z = No. 26 Union of South Africa— 
ra about $CN96,000,000,000. Computed at a ——s Summary of Current Economic In- 
“ the “official” average selling rate for the — 1 Reference service formation. 
‘ ations ‘ Seve tick : 
— period, $CN1,876 to $US1, commercial ae sant eae, No. 27 Living and Office-Operating 
imports amounted to the equivalent of * Costs in Brazil. 
$US327,292,000, while at $CN1,913 to sama. 1945 No. 28 Living and Office-Operating 
$US1,‘ the average rate for the sale of = situation in Pa Costs ta 2 ete: 
export bills, exports amounted to the No. 29 Saudi Arabia—Summary of 
equivalent of $US50,183,000. Current Economic Information. 
Of the total commercial imports dur- “No. 31 Economic Situation in Su- 
“al ing the first 7 months of the year, ap- | rinam, 1945. 
proximately 71 akan eheren through No. 32 Guatemala—Summary of 
is = cians wan cenevan ada Current Economic Information. 
= erably higher—and 19 percent entered No. 33 Nicaragua—Foreign Com 
te: through Kowloon, the British-leased merce Yearbook Series. _ 
Chinese port on the mainland opposite | No. 34 Economic Conditions in 
1946 Hong Kong. Imports into Canton ac- C | Cuba, 1945. 
ss: counted for an additional 2.5 percent, cs No. 35 Preparing Shipments to 
me and Tientsin and Tsingtao accounted for Uruguay. 2 ; 
ots 2.3 and 1.33 percent, respectively. Of et leeee tiie: siden aan No. 36 Establishing a Business in 
the total exports from China during the gambles Onis iii dimes ie weal Peru. 
period more than 60 percent was cleared ; a ; : No. 37 Honduras—Summary of 
from Shanghai. renin conditions in foreign coun- Current Economic Information. 
tries—data that have a permanent é 
ae | No. 38 Mexico—Summary of Cur- 
~ 3 Shanghai Import Trade ae ee: Sree rent Economic Information 
os om onan gine P Ga Service is available on a subscrip- lle 
, Customs-declared imports into Shang- tion or single copy basis—annual sub- __No. 39 Economic Conditions in Do- jf 
het dering July had «© total value of scription, $2.00, single copies, 5 cents, "™inican Republic, 1945. 
$CN94,034,470,000, or $US46,095,000, in- Checks should be made payable tothe _ No. 40 Economic Situation in Brit- 
dicating a decline of 23 percent as com- Superintendent of Documents, Wash- sh Guiana, 1945. . 
pared with imports during June. Raw ington 25, D. C. No. 41 Establishing a Business in | 
ee cotton, amounting in value to the equiva- The latest releases are listed below: Brazil. at 
im lent of about $US12,195,000, remained VOLUME 3 No. 43 Living and Office-Operating 
ree the principal commercial import, though Costs in Chile. 
1 its relative importance continued the No. 25 Economic Situation in Ven- No. 46 Economic Situation in Pan- 
downward trend from 55 percent of total ezuela. ama, 1945. 








Shanghai imports in May. Candles, oils, 
ae | soaps, fats, waxes, gums, and resins, val- 
tee ued at the equivalent of $US4,863,400, re- 
ate | placed petroleum products as the second 

most important item imported during 
July. Third in importance was cotton 
piece goods, followed by chemicals and 
tes pharmaceuticals, valued at US$3,791,000 
and $US3,512,000, respectively. Fifth 
wat ranking group of imports into Shanghai 
during July comprised motor tractors, 
trailers, trucks, cars, and busses (includ- 








about $US4,686,000, was the principal re- 
lief import for July, and wheat was sec- 
ond in importance, being valued at 
$US3,015,000, followed by other food 
items including rice, paddy, canned food- 
stuffs, and flour. 

Large supplies of white newsprint ar- 
rived during August; Russian merchants 
offered it on the local market in great 


ported into Shanghai during July will 
equal in volume approximately one- 
fourth of the total output of all cigarette 
factories there. 

In order to exercise complete control 
over imports of coke and of bituminous 
and anthracite coal from abroad, and 
from other Provinces, the Fuel Control 
Commission, Ministry of Economic Af- 











1g ing chassis) representing a value of about quantities, with the result that prices de- fairs, drafted a set of rules which provide 
to $US2,628,000. The combined value of the ‘lined. In addition, the China Paper that bituminous coal imported from 
n- five leading groups named accounted for Industry Corporation, a subsidiary of the abroad without permission will be subject 
D- almost 59 percent of the declared com- Ministry of Economics, has allocated and to purchase by the Commission. Domes- 
ad mercial imports. sold on behalf of the Alien Property Ad- _ tic anthracite coal and coke can be freely 
1g UNRRA imports into Shanghai during ministration stocks of newsprint amount- imported by the public on condition that 

the period totaled approximately $US64,- ing to $U52,451,000. " prea roa masse BAK eee wen. -~ 
aS 590,000, and for July, alone, relief sup- peepeninngain CONDEEROR. 9 Larlotprecapiate 
:- plies entered to the amount of some Cigarette Imports Increase Ciateicts. . AGE Seve eee 
in $US12,294.00. Raw cotton valued at = spect to the importation of coal and coke, 
1g Through August the importation of it appears that “involuntary sale” may 
of ‘The average rate of exchange at which American cigarettes had been increasing be required at a price which shall in- 
n’ the value of exports has been converted ap- month by month since the beginning of clude a “reasonable’”’ profit to the Com- 
al pears higher than the corresponding rate for the year. Although complete figures for mission in the event of necessity, even 


imports because, presumably, the bulk of the 
e, export transactions were made during the 
period of the higher, and more recent, rate. 


July are not yet available, it is expected 
that the total of American cigarettes im- 


though a permit to import has been ob- 
tained. The public has been notified, 
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however, that foreign exchange will not 
be granted for the import of coal from 
abroad without prior approval of the 
Central Bank of China. 


Exports Move Slowly 


Exports which passed through the cus- 
toms in Shanghai during July were 
valued at the equivalent of $US11,990,- 
000, computed at the official rate of ex- 
change for the sale of export bills as 
required by the exchange-control regula- 
tions. For the period January through 
July exports amounted in value to ap- 
proximately $US30,598,000. 

Raw silk replaced bristles and spices 
(including medicinal substances) as the 
most important export in July, when 
shipments amounted to the equivalent of 
approximately $US3,020,000. Skins val- 
ued at about $US2,030,000 comprised 
the second most important export group, 
and tung oil valued at $US1,541,000 
ranked third, followed by $US859,000 
worth of yarn, thread, and plaited and 
knitted goods. The fifth-ranking export 
item in July was bristles, which had 
ranked first in June. Bristle exports 
from Shanghai in July were valued at 
about $US833,000, representing an 8.7 
percent decline from June exports. 

Exporters estimated that tung-oil 
stocks in Shanghai at the end of August 
did not exceed 1,500 tons. Control of 
export prices, high freight rates on ship- 
ments of tung oil from Hankow to 
Shanghai, and price control in the 
United States are factors which have 
tended to eliminate the exporters’ profit, 
according to Shanghai dealers. 

Nevertheless, tung oil amounting in 
value to about $US523,000 was the lead- 
ing item among total shipments to the 
United States in August. Bristles valued 
at $US498,000 ranked second, and human 
hairnets, at $US388,500, took third place. 
Silk and cotton piece goods, semiprecious 
stones, and feathers were next in im- 
portance, valued at $US342,200, $US285,- 
200, and $US192,000, respectively. Cot- 
ton waste, raw skins and furs, tea, and 
raw silk followed in that order. 


Government Buys Silk Crop 


In an effort to overcome stagnation 
in the outward flow of Chinese products, 
the Government reportedly has _ in- 
structed the Central Trust, a subsidiary 
of the Central Bank of China, to buy up 
the nation’s silk crop; also it is reported 
to be considering the same action with 
other principal export commodities such 
as tung oil, bristles, and tea. 


Manchurian Trade Controls 


From Mukden it is reported that the 
Economic Council for the Northeast pro- 
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a year, 5 cents acopy. Subscriptions 
may be entered with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., or with any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. Checks should 
be made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

The latest releases are listed below: 


PART 6, VOLUME 4 


No. 46 Market for Cigarette Paper 
and Glassine and Grease-Proof Paper 
in Honduras. 

No. 47 Plywood and Veneer in South 
Africa. 

No. 49 Markets for Facial Tissue, 
Handkerchiefs, Table Napkins, Toilet 
Paper, and Paper Towels in Mexico. 

No. 50 Markets for Hard-Pressed 
Wallboard in Chile, Mexico, and Pan- 
ama. 

No. 51 Forest Resources, Lumber In- 
dustries and Trade in Ecuador. 

No. 52 Markets for Cigarette Paper 
in Bolivia, El Salvador, Haiti and 
Paraguay. 

No. 53 Markets for Paper Bags in 
Cuba, Dominican Republic and Guat- 
emala. 

No. 54 Markets for Paper Bags in 
Mexico. 

















mulgated regulations on August 15, 1946, 
designed to adjust merchandise ship- 
ments to and from that area, and to 
control supplies in Manchuria. The reg- 
ulations provide that all exports—with 
minor exceptions—require clearance and 
permit from “supervision stations” of the 
Enemy Property Coordination Commis- 
sion. A permit to export certain speci- 
fied categories of goods must also be ob- 
tained from the Economic Council, which 
approves or refuses the permit on the 
basis of “adjusting supplies in Manchu- 
ria.” These categories reportedly are 
“permissive exports,” provisionally com- 
prising iron and steel—including alloys— 
and manufactures thereof, and “special 
permissive exports’ which include rice, 
millet, kaoliang, wheat, wheat flour, and 
lumber. 


Trade in the “Outports”’ 


Unofficial figures, considered reliable 
however, place the valuation of imports 
into Canton during July at approxi- 
mately $US3,676,500. Imports into Han- 
kow during the same month were small 
in volume, consisting chiefly of cotton 
piece goods, cotton yarn, kerosene, gaso- 


line, and about 80 bales of American cot- 
ton shipped via Shanghai. Tung-oil 
shipments from Hankow in July declined 
by 27 percent as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. Bristle shipments in- 
creased slightly, and a revival of the tea 
trade was indicated by the shipment of 
6,640 metric quintals (1 metric quintal= 
220.46 pounds) of black, green, and brick 
teas. Also exported from Hankow in 
July were 3,300 quintals of hemp and 
ramie, and small quantities of gallnuts. 

Tsingtao received some coal shipments 
from the United States, Hawaii, and 
Canada. These shipments were for 
the Government-controlled cotton mills 
which paid $US34 per short ton c. i. f. 
Tsingtao for dust coal. Until railway 
transportation facilities between Tsing- 
tao and the coal mines at Poshan, in 
Shantung Province, are restored, this 
trade is expected to continue. 

Declared exports from Tsingtao to the 
United States amounted to a value of 
$US216,704 for August, and $US998,673 
for the period January through August. 
The principal item ‘was hairnets, and 
bristles ranked second. Because com- 
munications with the interior are dis- 
rupted and prospects of replacements are 
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poor, merchants prefer to withhold their 
merchandise until such time as replace- 
ment costs can be calculated. 


Tientsin Exports to U. S. 


For the month of July declared exports 
from Tientsin to the United States—the 
bulk of which consisted of bristles— 
amounted to $US2,557,770, as compared 
with $US1,780,481 in July 1941. To a 
considerable degree, fur exports in July 
apparently represent this season’s mer- 
chandise rather than accumulated war 
stocks, most of which were exported in 
April, May, and June. Exports of woolen 
floor coverings in July, which aggregated 
117,771 square feet valued at $US114,430, 
consisted, however, almost exclusively of 
stranded cargo. Manufacture of woven 
woolen carpets and hooked rugs in 
Tientsin and Peiping had been resumed 
only on a limited scale by the end of Au- 
gust, bristle exports declined to about 20 
percent of the preceding month’s value, 
and total exports to the United States, 
of all commodities, during the month of 
August, dropped to about $US716,000. 
Strawbraid exports to the United States 
were unexpectedly high in July, owing 
to the arrival at Tientsin of merchandise 
produced in the autumn of 1945 and in 
previous seasons and also to a notable 
increase in price in the United States, 
but dropped off about 60 percent in 
August. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of data published by the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, the excess of 
imports over exports for the first 7 
months of the year has been in the ratio 
of between 6and7tol. Fora great part 
of this period the ratio was considerably 
more unfavorable. It is the expressed 
hope of the Chinese Government that the 
readjusted rate of exchange will encour- 
age an expansion of China’s export trade, 
and so help to stabilize the economy. If 
the prices of commodities can be held 
down in China, the new rate certainly will 
tend to encourage exports, since, under 
existing exchange control regulations, 
exporters are obliged to surrender their 
export bills to banks designated by the 
Central Bank of China at the official rate 
of exchange. 

So long as the Chinese Government has 
recourse to printing-press financing, 
however, there is little prospect of price 
Stability. It must be apparent that con- 
tinued heavy military expenditures, re- 
sulting from unresolved political prob- 
lems, are deepening China’s economic 
crisis. Furthermore, a satisfactory ex- 
pansion of China’s export trade would 
appear to be dependent, also, upon the 
restoration of peace in China. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 
Cuba _ | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 
burg) | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti ....| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 1, 1936 
Canada (see _ revised } 
agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


Curacao) -- Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1,1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than | 


Morocco . May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua ! | Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
Finland | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador | Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28.1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2 Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, in- 

cluding Newfoundland 

and the British Co- | 

lonial Empire te Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 


: The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940. 





| Date signed IDate effective 


Country 





Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935)...........} Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 
Turkey. - ..--------| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 


Venezuela__._...--.-- ..| Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement)___...._.__.._]| Dee. 18,1939 | Dec. 23,1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3___-...... | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement)____________- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20,1940 
Argentina__..............| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement)........--...| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
i, RE ARE TN ..| May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
UPiguay......... 22.25.25) A Oe ee. «ee 
Mexico.......- .------| Dee. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Iran_- fabs ..| Apr. 8, 1943 June 28, 1944 
Iceland ..| Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
Paraguay -| Sept. 12, 1946 (4) 





4 It will come into force 30 days after its proclamation 
by the President of the United States and the publica- 
tion of the Agreement in the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’ of Para- 
guay, or 30 days after the later of these events if they do 
not take place on the same date. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington. 


Countries With Which Intention to Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Country 


Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese Customs Union) 
Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Un. of So. Africa 

Un. of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom 


} 
| 
Latest date Date for oral 


| Date of issu- | for submit- : 

P : rn se 
| ance of notice | ing written ae 
| statements 





Nov. 9,1946 | Dec. 
Secale 


1,1946 | Jan. 13, 1947 
bade sur) Do. 


do Jbiwnddndin 

a OS eee Do. 
do_..- do Do. 
do es do | Do. 
do ..do Do. 
do ae ee | Do. 
do } _.do | Do. 
do a a. Do. 
do }.....do Do. 
do do Do. 
do | do Do. 
do..<. wt ™~ Do. 
do sna | Do. 
do do } Do. 
do do Do. 
do do | Do. 
do | do Do. 





Rehabilitation and development of 
transportation facilities, and increased 
productivity on the part of China’s pre- 
dominantly agrarian population—which 
is still throughout important areas of the 
country overburdened with excessive tax- 
ation and exorbitant rents and interest 
rates—are problems of such importance 
to China’s economic structure that its re- 
construction depends profoundly upon 
their solution. 





Nicaraguan exports of lumber and logs 
totaled approximately 13,359,000 kilo- 
grams, valued at $667,660, during 1945. 


By agreement reached between 
UNRRA and the Italian Government, al- 
most 9,000,000 kilograms of finished cot- 
ton goods will be distributed free of 
charge to Italian hospitals and needy and 
destitute sections of the population. 





Extensive tests of all-aluminum life- 
boats developed by the Norwegian firm 
Kristiansand Mekaniske Verksted have 
proven successful, notes a recent press 
report. Trials of two experimental boats 
which have been under construction for 
several months have resulted in official 
approval of both type and material. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
December 9, 1946.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 383—Current Export Bulletin No. 383, 
December 5, 1946 


I. Automatic Extension of Licenses 


The validity period of all export licenses 
(except those to export coal, Schedule B Nos. 
500100 through 500200) which expire in the 
period December 2, 1946, through January 1, 
1947, is extended through January 2, 1947, 
irrespective of the means of transportation. 
Current Export Bulletin No. 381,* Subject I 
is amended accordingly. 


II. British Token Import Plan 


Effective immediately, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade announces the following ad- 
ditions to the list of commodities subject to 
the British Token Import Plan set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, Sec- 
tion IV, page 84, Part B, item 2, a, as amended 
by Current Export Bulletin No. 381, Sub- 
ject II: 


Commodities Subject to the British Token 
Import Plan: 

118. Glace cherries. 

119. Quick-frozen peas." 

120. Marshmallow (cooking ingredient). 

121. Silvered sheet and plate glass, ex- 
cluding mirrors. 

122. Glazed wall tiles. 

123. Yellow varnished paper for bottle- 
cap lining. 

124. Machine knives, 

125. Paper machine wires. 

126. Woven wire cloth, gauze, fabric, or 
meshing. 

127. Domestic hand-operated meat 
mincers, coffee and spice mills. 

128. Pulley blocks. 

129. Gear transmissions and gears. 

130. Electric fans complete with motors 
for domestic use. 

131. Domestic, electrically - operated 
washing machines. 

132. Electric light bulbs. 

133. Pipe joints of nonmalleable cast 
iron. 

134. Pipe joints of iron and steel, exclud- 
ing malleable cast iron and non- 
malleable cast iron. 

135. Sporting guns, sporting rifles, and 
spare parts thereof.” 

136. Fuses and detonators. 


*“See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 
7, 1946. 

‘Imports of quick-frozen peas may be dis- 
tributed only between November 1 and April 
30, which is the period for the distribution 
of the corresponding UK product. 

*? Imported sporting guns and sporting rifles 
(except smoothbore guns having a barrel not 
less than 20 inches in length) will be subject 
to the provisions of the 1937 Firearms Act. 
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137. Typewriter ribbons. 

138. Leather gloves. 

139. Men's shirts (except cotton). 

140. Men’s felt hats. 

141. Cotton boot and shoe laces. 

142. Elastic braid.* 

143. Cotton ribbon and tapes, trimmings of 
cotton rayon mixtures. 

144. Jute webbing. 

145. Woolen tissues. 

146. Woolen damasks, tapestries, and bro- 
cades. 

147. Wool and mohair plushes and other 
wool pile fabrics. 

148. Bottles other than ornamental, pharma- 
ceutical, and medicine and wine and 
spirit bottles. 

149. Furniture of bamboo, cane, wickerwork, 
or similar material (excluding furni- 
ture made from woven fibre), baskets, 
and basketware. 

150. Sun goggles. 

151. Fancy leather goods, excluding trunks, 
traveling bags, handbags, wallets, and 
pcockettes 

152. Rubber garden hose 

153. Electric switches 

154. Lamp globes and lamp glasses 

155. Shampoos, nonliquid, in containers 
holding not more than one ounce 


III. Revisions in the Positive List 


Deletions. Effective immediately, the fol- 
lowing commodities are removed from the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring vali- 
dated licenses for export and placed on gen- 
eral license for exportation to all destinations 
in Group K 








Depart 
ment ot 
Commert Commod 
Schedul 
BN« 
Cotton semimanufacture 
Cotton yards for manufacturing 
301110 Carded yarn, gray (include ‘‘doubl 
carded” and “super-carded’’) (report 
tire cord in 301700 
301120 Carded yarn, bleached, colored and 
novelty (include chenille yarn 
301200 Mercerized, all kinds 
301310 Combed, not finished or mercerized 
301320 Combed, finished, except mercerized 
include gassed, tinted, bleached, 
and dyed 
Cotton manufactures 
301800 Cotton seine twine 
305590 Cotton laundry padding 
Cotton bags 
31911) New (include mesh, leno-woven, net, 
laundry and dye bags 
319151 Used and reclaimed bag 
Chemical specialties 
820100 Copper sulfate (blue vitriol 
1 Other napped fabrics in the piece (include moleskin 
blanketing and padding, except laundry paddin 
Schedule B No. 305590), remain on the Positive List 





Spain will receive increased quantities 
of nitrate from Chile, according to the 
foreign press. The Chilean export quota 
will be raised to 120,000 metric tons, 
double that of 1945, it is stated. 


‘Subject to British price control 
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What U. S. Coal 


Means to Europe: 
A Statistical Review 


(Continued from p. 13) 


estimated freight service charges ac. 
cruing to each country on the portion of 
coal shipped to it on American-flag ves. 
sels. The latter was calculated from 
going freight rates and information fur. 
nished by the Maritime Commission on 
vessel loadings during the period, accord. 
ing to flag designation. The second 
column shows the total value of all mer- 
chandise imports into the United States 
from the respective countries during the 
same period, expressed as an annual rate. 
In view of the fact, however, that the 
current period may not be considered a 
valid indicator of normal exports to the 
United States by these nations, and that 
there are no data on dollars made avail- 
able through service transactions for the 
period, the third column was set up to 
show the dollar value of 1938-39 average 
merchandise imports into the United 
States from each country, plus the net 
balance accruing on service transactions. 
CABLE III.—Dollar Value of United States Coal Export 

and Related Freight Charges to Selected European Coun- 

tries, Compared With Value of Total Merchandise 

Imports, January-August 1946, and 1938-89 Aperage 


Merchandise Imports Plus Net Balance on Service 
Transactions 


[In thousands of dollar 





U.S. mer- 


S « ] 

BA wh on S. mer chandise 

: coal freight chandise Imports 
Country charges imports and net 
Tan - Ane Jan.-Aug service bal- 

1046 1946 ance 1938 

Y average 
Sweden 11, 148.4 52, 489. 5 64, 300.0 
Norway 8, 661.7 11. 115.0 69, 250.0 
Denmark 11, 789. 7 3, 886. 5 11, 350.0 
Netherlands 24, 623.8 13, 732. 5 62, 750.0 
Belgium 23, 8S8U. 2 74, 701.5 48, 050.0 
France 46, 120. 1 ), 976.0 69, 650.0 
Switzerland 5, 642. 6 97, 387.5 50), 900.0 
Finland 6. 109.9 & 835.0 2 19, 368.0 
Portugal 6, 071.5 23. 049.0 5, 300.0 
Italy 93, 630.0 61, 966.5 66, 150.0 
Crreect 1, 899.7 19, 986.0 23, 850.0 
lotal BSG. SSH. 6 $18, 125.0 490, GIS. 6 





Expressed as an annual rate ; 
Merchandise imports only; service items not avalla 
ble 


Approximately one-third of the dol- 
lars made available during the 1938-39 
period for the group as a whole resulted 
from service transactions. If the same 
ratio is applied to the current year, the 
comparable combined merchandise im- 
port and service balance figure would be 
$643,000,000. Since United States ex- 
ports of coal to these destinations were 
negligible during 1938-39, the table 
shows that these countries as a group 
had $490,000,000 annually to spend on 
noncoal imports from, the United States 
during that period. During 1946, how- 
ever, coal alone was taking (through Au- 
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gust) 70 percent of the dollars made 
available to them through merchandise 
exports to the United States, 45 percent 
of the estimated combined merchandise 
export and service balance figure for the 
period, and 60 percent of the amount 
available in 1938-39 from exports and 
service transactions combined. The con- 
dition is further aggravated by the fact 
that these countries are likewise required 
to pay in dollars for much of their im- 
ports of coal from Germany. 


Prospective Shifts 


Exports of coal from the United States 
at the high levels prevailing into the fall 
of 1946 have been facilitated by the ex- 
penditure of UNRRA funds and the 
granting of dollar loans for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. Even with this aid, how- 
ever, several of the European countries 
are having to hold their imports below 
their needs. As these artificial dollar 
sources disappear, all countries will be 
forced to exercise increasing discrimina- 
tion in their import programs, and im- 
ports of United States coal will be se- 
verely reduced. That portion of the 
trade which continues will have to be 
balanced by an increase in total exports 
from the countries concerned, or a par- 
tial shift to the United States of their 
export trade with other countries. 
Should it develop that some European 
nations would have to import perma- 
nently part of their coal requirements 
from the United States, they can reduce 
their relative dollar charges per ton from 
current levels by operating their own 
vessels in the trade. Ocean freight rep- 
resented more than 60 percent of the to- 
tal dollar charges accruing from the coal 
trade of the 11 countries listed in table 
III with the United States during Janu- 
ary-August 1946. 

The sum of the evidence considered 
seems to foreshadow that United States 
exports of coal to Europe will drop 
sharply during 1947 from the high levels 
recently attained and will gradually 
taper off during the following 4- or 5-year 
period. Whether a permanent trade of 
several million tons annually will con- 
tinue beyond that period will depend en- 
tirely upon the degree of recovery that 
has taken place in European production 
and the extent to which Great Britain 
has reentered the export market. There 
are ample grounds for expectation that 
United States coal exports to Europe of 
over a million tons yearly will emerge 
from the reconstruction period as a per- 
manent part of our trade balance. 





Warehouse capacity maintained by 
Nicaraguan Customs in 1945 was re- 
ported to be 2,440,054 cubic feet. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 





Trade-mark 


Argos 
Olinda 


Prost-Colin 


Especidrina 
Cirucalm 
Propatiasol 
Pilorutina 
Especimerol 
Uro-Resorcin 
Digestase 
Digerase 

FK 


Samy 
Detefai 
Febrol 


Macer 


Gilda 
Cuf 
Condolier 
Essex 
Pegaso 


Diana 


Poseidon 
Marco Polo 
Urano 
Centauro 


Ipanex 


America 
Americana 
Formal 


Palace 
Humuadina 


Humosan 

Pan Americano 
Are 

Interport 


Acme 
Belmonte 
Life 


Vanes 
Neotex 
Aladim 
Vitrat 


Vitaminoletas 
Polo 

Gilda 
Thebalgina 


Zig-Zag 


Leader 
Ritz 

Argo 
Vitosseina 


Canfosterol 
lokobis 
Cebiopan 
Cicloiodina 
Dinamocaleina 
Kobis 
Ultramyelin 
Ultrareumin 
OXY kobis 
Glicotonina 


Flack 
Rhodialite 
Vita-San 
Radio City 
Gazolene 
Ferconato 


A perol 


Hepatoman 


Class No. and products 


32— Books 
39—Articles (rubber) 
48-— Perfumes : 
3—Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
2—Precision instruments 
is Perfumes 
2—Insecticides, fungicides 
3—Pharmaceutical prod- 
uct. 
6—Machinery for ceramic 
industry. 
44-—Cigarettes, ete 
do 
2—Wines, ete 
Polishing preparation 
32—W oolen and hair piece 
goods. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
50-— Articles of bone, ivory, 
ete. 
15—Articles of porcelain, 
etc. 
23—Cotton piece goods 
6—Industrial machines 
50— Articles of ivory, bone, 
ete. 
26— Timber in planks, ete 
3—Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
do 
10-—Teeth 
15—Articles of ceramics... 
30—Umbrellas and canes, 
ete. 
21—-Vehicles of all kinds 
&—Valves, lamps, etc 
1—Chemical substances 
used in research. 
36-— Footwear 
23—Cotton piece goods 
41—Preserved foodstuffs 
3— Pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations 
do 
6—Corking machine 
36— Wearing apparel 
3—Chemical used in med- 
icines. 
32—Newspaper or maga- 
zine. 


o> 


36-—-Outer wearing apparel 


48—-Perfumes 
23-—Textiles 
3-—-Pharmaceutical 
uct. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


prod- 


| 3—Chemical used in medi- 


cine 
46 — Detergent soap 


| 4—Thermoplastic materi- 


al. 
48 Perfumes, soaps 
& Radios, ete 
&-—-Stoves and heaters 
3 Chemical used in medi- 
cine. 
3-—Pharmaceutical 
uct 
do 


prod 


Date of 
publica- 


tion 


1946 
Oct. 


Do. 
Do. 


Oct. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do, 


Oct. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Oct. 


Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Oct. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 


Do. 


Do 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Oct 


Do 


Do. 


q 


23 


.e%rwn 
tem Wb 


10 





Date of 





Trade-mark Class No. and products | publica- 
tion 
1946 
Vitrolex 10—Glass syringes, ete_..._.| Oct. 7 
Rosely None Do. 
Acetanino 3—Pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
uct. 
Demerol-Escop- do Do. 
olamina. 
Lucky 36—Outer wearing apparel Do. 
Wanda_. 49—Games, toys, cte Do. 
Nebraska 42—Wines, brandy, ete Do. 
| 41—Vinegar i Des 
| 1—Aleohol Do. 
Sulfastcran_- | 3—Chemical substance Do. 
used in medicines. 
Ebosa _- 6—Household eutlery_- Do. 
Silvana 8—Watches, and machin- Do. 
| ery. 
Ginger-Cola | 43—Refreshments Do. 
Lavandou | 48—Perfumes Nov. 5 
Vicawax | 17—Office supplies except | Oct. 8 
paper. 
Avon 8—Precision measures Do. 
Nonin 12— Talc, face powders Do. 
Walda &-Radios, ete Do. 
Eletro Mundial 8—Precision instruments Oct. 9 
Floridor | 48— Perfumes Do. 
Newbel , do__. Oct. 9 
Everest 23—Cotton piece goods Do. 
Page | 21—Vehicles of all kinds Do. 
Bel 16—Goods manufactured Do. 
from mineral substance. 
Donna 48—Perfumes Do. 
Lincoln 28— Mattresses Do. 
Eletra 8—Precision instruments Do. 
Vanity 36-——Outer wearing apparel Do. 
Real 38— Paper and paper Man- Do. 
ufactures. 
Hexose : 3—Pharmaceutical prep- | Oct. 10 
aration. 
Histidin Acetil do Do. 
Clicol-Trietileno do Do. 
Bismuto-Subsal do Do. 
Acetil-Betan do Do. 
Vesper 40 —Furniture Do. 
California 14—Glass___- Do. 
Ylan 48—Perfumes. Do. 
Radar 21—Vehicles for general Do. 
transportation. 
Wander-Sol 39—Soles and heels Do. 
Metilbutilamino_| 3—Pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 
Piege 48— Perfumes Oct. 11 
Grenovile do Do. 
Osborne__- 42—Wines, beers, liquors Do. 
Liber 16—Construction materi- Do. 
als. 
Detefix 2—Insecticides, ete Do. 
Soutil 11—Cutlery (household Do. 
Cobrion 2— Fungicides, ete Do. 
Gastricol 3—C hemicals used in med- Do. 
icine. 
Primor 38—Sanitary paper Do. 
Debret 25—Linen, hemp yarn or De. 
thread. 
Torque 6— Motors, ete Do. 
Coronet- 23—Textiles of wool, linen | Oct.. 14 
ete. 
Elite 36—C lothing Do. 
Gilda 42— Beers, brandy, etc Do. 
General 23—Textiles in general Do. 
Resplendor do Do. 
Sarowal 48—Perfumes Do. 
Zenith do Do. 
Jel P’S. do__. Do. 
Guatemala.—Notice of applications 


for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial. Opposition must be filed within 40 
days from the date of first publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and products | publica- 
tion 
1946 
Shangri-La 45--Carbonated beverages_| Nov. 27 
Sparkling Nov. 19 
Water. 
Continental 21—Internal combustion | Nov. 20 


engines, 

Commercial name—To | Nov, 21 
identify textile mill and 
products thereof 


La Estrella 
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Mea World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 15) 


Scheduled to arrive: December 1, via New 
York City. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. 
address: “% Mr. David Coe, 75 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Atlantic City, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Washington. 

15. Iran—Hassan Hakimi, representing 
Machinhai San’ati Co., 322 Tcharah Mokh- 
ber-el-Dowleh, Tehran, is interested in 
making agency arrangements with American 
manufacturers and exporters of tires and 
tubes and machinery of all kinds. He will 
also attend the automotive exhibition in At- 
lantic City. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
November, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: % Consulate General 
of Iran, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Washington, and other cities 
as may be necessary. 

16. Iran—Kamil Hasso-Miller, represent- 
ing Société R. P. Hasso & Co. (Hasso & Co.), 
is interested in obtaining agencies for elec- 
trical goods, cameras, razor blades, fountain 
pens, and similar products. He will also 
visit those companies for which he already 
holds agencies. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of November, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3months. U.S. address: % Robert Hasso- 
Miller, Washington Missionary College, Ta- 
koma Park, Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, Boston, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Janesville, Wis. 

17. Iran—Behaeddin Kohbod, represent- 
ing Sherkat Sehami Rahpeyma, Avenue 
Bargh, Tehran, is interested in drilling ma- 
chines, automobiles, and spare parts and ac- 
cessories, household and farm appliances, 
agricultural implements, and __ tractors. 
Scheduled to arrive December 1, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 to6 months. U.S. 
address: % Consulate General of Iran, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, and cities in California and Texas. 

18. Iran—Mahmoud Nassery, representing 
Tondrow Co. (Sherkat Sehami Tondrow), 
Avenue Pahlevi, Bidi Street, No. 33, Tehran, 
is interested in automobiles and spare parts 
and accessories, agricultural implements, 
tractors, automobile and household ap- 
pliances, and drilling machines. He also de- 
sires to visit model farms and ranches. 
Scheduled to arrive December 1, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 to6 months. U.S. 
address: % Consulate General of Iran, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, and cities in California and Texas. 

19. Iran—Jamshid Soheil, representing 
Soheil Trading Co. and Aman Trading Co., 
Ltd., both at Khiaban Bargh, Tehran, is in- 
terested in obtaining agencies for various un- 
specified lines. He will also attend the auto- 
motive exhibition in Atlantic City. Sched- 
uled to arrive December 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 
“% Consulate General of Iran, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Atlantic 
City, New York City, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, and Washington. 

20. Italy—Dr. Sergio Dolfi, representing Dr. 
Sergio Dolfi & Co., 29 Via Guido Monaco, 
Florence, is interested in selling hand-em- 
broidered tableware, cameos, mosaics, handi- 
craft leather goods, and chinaware. And 
he desires to purchase pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties, cellulose tape, and mineral pitch. 
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Scheduled to arrive December 5, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. U. S. 
address: % Wanda Meucci Corti, 31-65 
Twenty-ninth Street, Long Island City, New 
York. Itinerary: New York City, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and other cities as may be 
necessary. 

21. Italy—Umberto Gianesi, representing 
U. Gianesi and Gordon Morrill, 3 Via Torna- 
buoni, Florence, is interested in obtaining 
agency franchises permitting the manufac- 
ture and packaging of American hallmarked 
cosmetics in Italy from basic materials pro- 
vided by leading American firms in the cos- 
metics field. Scheduled to arrive December 
5, via New York City, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: °% Joseph Dragoni, 22 East 
Eighty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City and Chicago. 

22. Peru—Frank Cintron, Petit Thours 
4035, Lima, is interested in obtaining repre- 
sentations for construction machinery and 
supplies, steel products, and all types of in- 
dustrial machinery. As Mr. Cintron’s stay 
in this country is extremely limited, it is sug- 
gested that interested United States firms 
contact him at his Lima address. 

A current World Trade Directory Report is 
being prepared. 

23. Spain—Eugenio Fadrique del Rio, rep- 
resenting Sociedad la Artistica, Ltda., 90 
Tomas A. Alonso, Vigo, is interested in can 
manufacture, collapsible tube manufacture, 
and tin plate. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 28, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. address: Taft Hotel, Seventh 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
or % Padin Brothers, 271 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

24. Sweden—Nils Erik Wirsall and Gustaf 
Arne Lundgren, representing Aktiebolaget 
Hakon Swenson, 4 Vasaparken, Vasteras, are 
interested in purchasing and obtaining rep- 
resentations for all types of foodstuffs, tez- 
tiles, knit goods, kitchen utensils, hardware, 
hand tools, toys, novelties, toilet articles, 
electrical apparatus, leather goods, and other 
department store articles. Mr. Wirsall is 
now in this country for about 6 months, and 
Mr. Lundgren will remain for approximately 
3 months. U.S. address: % Swedish Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Washington. 

(Mr. Wirsall was previously announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 30, 
1946; Mr. Lundgren, November 23, 1946.) 


Import Opportunities 


25. China—Hwayuan Industrial and Trad- 
ing Corp., 262 Shensi Road, Chungking, of- 
fers for sale 40 pounds of first-quality Sikang 
musk. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

26. England—Hagee (London) Ltd., 146 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2, offers 
for export men’s sport coats and overcoats. 

27. England—London and Overseas Supply 
Co., 1-5 Lawn Road Works, Lawn Road, Lon- 
don, N. W. 3, offer for sale wmbrella handles 
made of catalin, perspex, and galalith. 

28. England—A. J. Ponte & Co., Ltd., 1 Lon- 
don Bridge, London, S. E. 1, offers for sale 
rayon viscose staple fiber, rayon filament 
yarn, and pure silk yarn. 

29. England—Richard Bondy Ltd., Central 
Buildings, Woking, Surrey, offers for export 
carpets, carpeting, and upholstery fabrics. 

30. Jtaly—Fratelli Del Tomba, Figline Val- 
darno, Florence, have available for export raw 
silk. 

31. Italy—Ernesto Pini, 22 Via San Felice, 
Bologna, offers for export the following kinds 
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of field seeds, grass seeds, herbs, and foods: 
alfalfa, red clover, birdsfoot trefoil, Spanish 
Esparcet, Sudan grass, white clover, timothy 
mustard, millet, maize, robinia, cow peas 
hemp seed, mangel, sorghum, oats, peas, fes. 
cues, sorghum, rape, coriander, fenugreek, 
and vetch. 

32. Italy—S. A. Stabilimento Industriale 
Toscano & Cartiera Cini, 4 Via Arnolfo, Flor. 
ence, has available for export paper, Paper 
products, and small paper boxes and packages 
of the type used for wrappings of cigarettes, 
pharmaceutical products and perfumes, 

33. Netherlands—Lindeteves Stokvis, N, y, 
20 Jan Willem Brouwersplein, Amsterdam, 
offers for sale an optical measuring instry. 
ment for measuring the maximum capacity of 
all kinds of spectacles. A very limited num. 
ber of photographs of the invention are ayajj. 
able in the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

34. Netherlands—Maatschappij voor Chem. 
ische Industrie, Fort St. Michielstraat, Venlo. 
Blerick, offers sale quotations on resin-free 
wood flour of every grade of fineness (150-259 
mesh). 

35. Sweden—AB Vin och Spritcentralen, 
Stockholm, offers for sale 32,000 gallons of 
industrial alcohol at 45 to 50 cents per gallon, 
An approximate analysis by weight follows: 
Ethanol—90.5, Methanol—2.1, Aldehydes— 
0.22, specific gravity 20°/4 0.8110. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared 


Export Opportunities 


36. Australia—B. S. A. Textiles Pty. Ltd, 
50 York Street, Sydney, requests purchase 
quotations on 1,000,000 yards of good-quality 
cotton dress goods, assorted colors, summer 
weight, and with a width 36’’ to 40’’. 

37. Australia—Leathercrafts Pty. Ltd., 230 
Elizabeth Street, Sydney, requests purchase 
quotations on best-quality men’s cotton 
shirtings, plain and striped. Quantity de- 
sired is about 100,000 yards annually. 

38. Australia—Henry H. York & Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 62 Clarence Street, Sydney, requests 
purchase quotations on 2,000 tons of syn- 
thetic (normal) Butylacetate and Butanol, 

39. Belgium—Evence Coppée & Co., 103 
Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels, requests 
purchase quotations on coke-oven bricks. 

40. Belgium—Papeteries de Namur (Etab- 
lissements Regnier-Puffet), 26, chaussee de 
Louvain, Namur, requests purchase quota- 
tions on all kinds of wrapping paper—kraft, 
sulfite, parchment, greaseproof, tarred— 
standard, waterproof; writing school books, 
writing paper blocks, and scratch paper 
blocks; pencils, penholders, fountain pens, 
erasers, and greeting cards. 

41. Belgium—Usines Lauwers-Masurel 8. 
A., 26/28 Quai des Charbonnages, Brussels, 
requests purchase quotations on motor oils 
and greases; also fats used in the leather and 
textile industry. 

42. Colombia—A. & R. Galofre & Cia., Ltda., 
Calle 13 No. 9-68, Bogota, requests purchase 
quotations on all types of wool and cotton 
cloth. 

43. England—Hagee (London) Ltd., 146 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2, requests 
purchase quotations on men’s haberdashery, 
such as shirts, ties, and socks. 

44. England—Lillywhites Ltd., Criterion 
Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 1, 
requests purchase quotations on beachwear, 
sports clothing, and sports shoes 

45. India—Empire Industrial Works, 17 
Barakhamba Road, Post Box 137, New Delhi, 
requests purchase quotations on artificial silk 
yarn viscose—25,000 pounds monthly; and 
lead copying and colored pencils 
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A World Trade Directory report is being 
ea rsiyp—Pebrice Italiana Pile Electtriche 
“7,” 21 Corso Moncalieri, Turin, requests pur- 
chase quotations on 30 tons of raw materials, 
for dry-battery production. 

47. Italy—Manifattura Bolognese Gratta- 
puge, 44 Via Capo di Lucca, Bologna, requests 
purchase quotations on Chinese-type animal 
hair and bristles; also interested in basic 
brush and broom materials made of vegetable 
fibers, steel or copper thread, or animal hair 
and bristles. 

48. Italy—‘MINERVA,” Fabrica Strumenti 
Chirurgici, 76, Via Nizza, Turin, requests 
purchase quotations on surgical instru- 
ments—suture needles and cystiscopes—and 
electromedical equipment for cauterization 
and endoscopy. 

49. Italy—Pennellificio Ferdinando Sartori, 
48/2 Via Arcoveggio, Bologna, requests pur- 
chase quotations on tampico, sisal, and other 
fibers used in the manufacture of brushes 
and brooms. 

50. Italy—S. A. Stabilimento Industriale 
Toscano & Cartiara Cini, 4 Via Arnolfo, Flor- 
ence, requests purchase quotations on cellu- 
lose, colophony, and other materials used in 
the manufacture of paper and paper products. 

51. Italy—Agenore Zambonini, Casella 
Postale 123, Florence, requests purchase quo- 
tations on insecticides and disinfectants. 

§2. Netherlands—Christiaan Janssen & Co., 
112 Oldenzaalschestraat, Enschede, requests 
purchase quotations on tezrtile-mill requtre- 
ments such as paper and wood yarn carriers, 
temples, dobby and jacquard cards, pickers, 
emery cloth, perforated steel take-up strip, 
measuring and indicating instruments, and 
testing appliances. 

53. Netherlands—H. A. J. M. Vermolen, 5 
Stadhouderslaan, The Hague, requests pur- 
chase quotations on 500 tons of first-class 
electrical sheets (steel sheets for dynamos 
and transformers) of the following speci- 
fications: 0.6 mm. and thinner, 2 watt per 
lbs., 60 cycles. 


Agency Opportunities 


54. Brazil—Valente Serva e Companhia, 
Joao Bricola 24, andar 23, Séo Paulo, seeks 
representation for radios. 

55. Canada—Kelly-Grant Sales Ltd., 2928 
Yonge Street, Toronto 12, seeks representa- 
tion for luggage; jeweler’s ware—such as 
ladies’ costume jewelry, men’s jewelry, cut- 
lery, penknives; glass and pottery products; 
novelties; and household gadgets. 

56. Italy—International Trading Office, 
108 Via Nizza, Turin, seeks representation 
for time- and labor-saving electric household 
appliances. 

57. Netherlands—Christiaan Janssen & Co., 
112 Oldenzaalschestraat, Enschede, seeks rep- 
resentation for tertile machinery especially 
cotton and rayon spinning, winding, warp- 
ing, slashing, weaving, printing, dyeing, and 
finishing machines. 

58. Netherlands—J. H. Janssen, 38 Ter- 
bregscheweg, Terbreggen, Rotterdam, seeks 
representation for artificial leather of the 
type that may be used as upholstery for 
chairs, railway cars, automotive cars, and 
airplanes. 

59. South Africa—Waters & Smith, P. O. 
Box 7615, Johannesburg, seeks representa- 
tion for cotton and rayon textiles, wool and 
cotton blankets, men’s underwear, hosiery, 
and shirts. 


Trade Lists Available 
The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Contributors’ . 
Column 


A. Bland Calder (coauthor “China’s 
Economy Since the Japanese Sur- 
render”).—Born in Morrison, Iowa. 
College of City of New York, 1908-9; 
Cooper Union, 1911-14; Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1914-15; University of Bern, 
1915-16; studied banking, exchange, and 
finance, 1916-17; North China Union 
Language School, 1920-21; tutors in 
French, Russian, and Chinese. Clerk in 
American Legation in Bern and Ameri- 
can Embassy in Petrograd, 1915-16; with 
banking firm, 1916-17; commercial work 
in Petrograd and Shanghai, 1917-20; ap- 
pointed clerk to trade commissioner at 
Peking, February 8, 1921; assistant trade 
commissioner, July 1, 1922; at Tokyo, 
October 20, 1923; trade commissioner, 
January 1, 1926; at Shanghai, Novem- 
ber 1, 1926; assistant commercial attaché 
at Peking, July 28, 1928; consul and sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service Novem- 
ber 16, 1939; consul at Shanghai in ad- 
dition to duties as assistant commercial 
attaché, December 29, 1939, to December 
7, 1941; to the Department of State, June 
3, 1942; second secretary and consul at 
Moscow, October 5, 1942; first secretary 
at Moscow in addition to duties as con- 
sul, August 23, 1943; first secretary and 
consul at Chungking, December 27, 
1944; commercial attaché at Shanghai, 
September 12, 1945. 


Thomas W. Delahanty (“World Knows 
and Wants U.S. Toilet Preparations”) — 
Born in New York City. Bachelor of 
Chemistry degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity and Bachelor of Laws degree from 
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the Washington College of Law. Con- 
nected with F. W. Sheppard Publishing 
Co., and the National Park Bank of New 
York City. Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy 
Flying Corps during World War I. In- 
augurated the drug and chemical trad- 
ing department of J. E. McGolrick, a 
commodity broker in New York City, 
and thereafter assisted in promoting 
production and foreign trade, particu- 
larly in the developing field of synthetic 
organic chemicals. Joined the newly 
formed Chemical Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
Assistant Chief, May 1923, and was ac- 
tive in establishing the Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Section. Subsequently 
served as Chief, Export-Import Market 
Information, Public Utility and Service 
Industries, and Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals Units. Now Associate Chief of the 
Chemical and Drug Division, Office of 
International Trade. 


John Stenhouse (coauthor “China’s 
Economy Since the Japanese Surren- 
der”).—Born in Chungking, China. 
Repton College, Derbyshire, England. 
Twelve years in China (Shanghai, Tien. 
tsin, Hankow, Hong Kong, and Chung- 
king) in the import and export business. 
Came to the United States from China 
in January 1941. Appointed to the 
China Section, Far Eastern Division, 
June 1945. 


Ralph L. Trisko (“What U. S. Coal 
Means to Europe: A Statistical Re- 
view”) .—Born in Melrose, Minn.; Strayer 
Business College and Columbus Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., 1935-37; B. S., 
Georgetown University School of For- 
eign Service, 1943; Officer in the Supply 
Corps, USNR, June 1943—March 1946; 
employed by the Department of Com- 
merce since 1937, as specialist in fuels 
since 1941, except for period in naval 
service. 





trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Australia. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Australia. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Iran. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Import- 
ers and Dealers—Chile. 

Waste-Paper and Rags Importers and Deal- 
ers—Czechoslovakia. 





The value of Egypt’s imports of com- 
mon soap rose to £E88,273 during the 
first 4 months of 1946, from £E30,211 in 
the corresponding period of 1945. (1 
Egyptian pound=US $4.14.) 


Madagascar Trade Figures 


Madagascar’s trade in selected prod- 
ucts during the first 8 months of 1946 
were as follows (value in French African 
Colonies francs) : 

Exports of brushes, 29,400 kilograms, 
valued at 4,080,000 francs. Imports of 
cement, 20,236,200 kilograms, valued at 
41,115,000 francs; of pottery, 222,000 
kilograms, valued at 6,700,000 francs; 
glassware, 205,400 kilograms, valued at 
11,300,000 francs; household utensils, 
111,800 kilograms, valued at 5,479,000 
francs; tools, 93,400 kilograms, valued at 
5,687,000 francs; and matches, 255,700 
kilograms, valued at 13,425,000 francs. 

The value of the French African Colo- 
nies franc in United States currency is 
$0.01428, or 70 FAC francs to the dollar. 
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New Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. The De- 
cember 8 issue contains these articles: 


NATIONALIZATION PROGRAM IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. Article by Miriam E. Oatman. 


TWENTY-NINTH SESSION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 


SIXTH SESSION OF COUNCIL OF UNRRA. 
By David Persinger. 


MEETING OF ILO INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
ON TEXTILES. 


PREPARATORY COMMITTEE FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT COUNCIL. 


RESOLUTION ON INTERIM COMMODITY 
COMMITTEE. 


THIRD MEETING OF RUBBER STUDY 
GROUP. 


SITUATION IN PROCUREMENT OF GRAIN 
FOR EXPORT ABROAD. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION FOR 1947 
RELIEF EFForRT. By C. Tyler Wood. 


Other Publications 


REPORT ON 18TH BoSTON CONFERENCE 
ON DISTRIBUTION. 1946. 111 pp. Price, 
$3.75. Report of a national forum for 
problems of distribution. 

Available from: Boston Conference on 
Distribution, 80 Federal Street, Boston 
10, Mass. 


THERE WILL BE No TIME. 
Liscum Borden. 1946. 


William 
225 pp. Price, 


$2.50. An analysis of the revolution in 
strategy in the atomic age and the neces- 
sity of immediate elimination of inter- 
national rivalry, suggesting steps to be 
taken “before it is too late.” 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH LEGAL AND 


COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 1946. 282 pp. 
Price, $5. 
Available from: Cuba Economica y 


Financiera, P. O. Box 2549, Habana, 
Cuba. 


SOvIeET FOREIGN TRADE. Alexander M. 
Baykov. 1946. 100 pp. Price,$2. De- 
scribes the system of foreign trade in 
force in the U. S. S. R. on the eve of 
World War II; analyzes actual develop- 
ments of Soviet foreign trade in the 
past, and stresses facts which seem likely 
to influence that trade in the future. 

Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 
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period will be about 6,000,000,000 rubles. 
The plan provides for the restoration of 
51 textile enterprises, the reconstruction 
of 30, the completion of 36 plants now 
under construction, and the erection of 
70 new factories and combines. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the pro- 
duction of artificial fibers, for which it 
is planned to put into operation 14 new 
or restored factories. 

The Soviet press has recently criti- 
cized the insufficiency, poor quality, and 
limited assortment of textile goods. 
Some of these shortcomings are admitted 
by the leaders of the textile industry 
who, in turn, blame other industries for 
having failed to supply the textile in- 
dustry with textile machinery, raw ma- 
terials, dyes, and fuel in sufficient quan- 
tities or of a required quality. A number 
of deficiencies, however, are ascribed di- 
rectly to the lack of organization in the 
industry itself. 


December 14, 1946 


In the first 9 months of this year the 
industry’s labor force increased by 96. 
000 workers. The total increase in the 
5-year period 1946-50 is expected to be 
427,000 workers. 

Despite this increase, the total num. 
ber of workers in the textile industry jn 
1950 will be below the 1940 level. The 
output, however, is to increase 33.5 per. 
cent over 1940. The increase per worker 
is expected to be even greater—61.8 per. 
cent. This may be achieved through the 
modernization of production methods, 
the installation of new and more efficient 
machinery, and better plant organiza. 
tion. 

At present 40 percent of the total tex. 
tile output comes from the Moscow Proy.- 
ince. Moscow probably will remain the 
leading center of the textile industry, 
but the movement eastward and to Cen- 
tral Asia, accelerated during the war, js 
expected to continue. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oil-Bearing Cakes: Export Prohibi- 
tion Canceled.—The Uruguayan export 
prohibition of oil-bearing cakes estab- 
lished by decree of February 27, 1946, 
was canceled by a decree dated Novem- 
ber 5, 1946, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 16, 1946. 

This decree provides that manufac- 
turers of oils and exporters of oil-bearing 
cakes must arrange with the Ministry of 
Livestock and Agriculture to provide 
from their stocks up to 1,000 tons of oil- 
bearing cakes to satisfy the domestic 
forage requirements for the months of 
November and December at the price of 
8 pesos per 100 kilograms. 
decree dated 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


|For announcement of 
February 27, 1946, see 
WEEKLY of May 4, 1946.| 





UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


APPLICATION DENIED AND DISMISSED 


DECEMBER 2, 1946. 














Application as listed below heretofore filed with the Tariff Commission for investi-7 
gation under the provisions of Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 has been denied — 


and dismissed. 








Name of article 


Test or container boards of a bursting strength 
above sixty pounds per square inch by the 
Mullen or the Webb test 


Purpose of request 


Decrease in duty Sept 


Date received Name and address of applicant 9 
18, 194¢ Dixie Container Corp., 7thand @ 
Hospital Sts., Richmond, 7 


Va 


————«—<- 





By direction of the Commission: 


SIDNEY MORGAN, 
Secretary. 





